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Utica Square 

Urica at Twenty-First * Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The joy of a child is die season’s most beautiful reminder. 
There's so much to believe in. 

So much to celebrate. 

Its Christmas time at Utica Square. 
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SAVING SACRED P LACES 1 6 

When an inner-city parish decided to restore its 
1924 cathedral, skeptics — inside and out — said it 
couldn’t be done. A year later, the restoration is 
complete — in plenty of time for Christmas mass. 

SANTA CLAUS VISITS THE MESA 26 

The population may be scanty out in Cimarron 
County, but at Christmas time the old Kenton 
school about bursts at the seams with neighbors, 
tinseb crowned angels, laughter, and good will 
By Barbara Palmer 

LIVE THEATER, INDIAN STYLE 36 

Take a Native American script, add a Native 
American movie star and a set designer from the 
upper crust of Native American artists, and 
watch a small production become a theatrical 
ha p pen i ng. By lean n e M. De \ it n 
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S TORYTELLERS ALL 38 

Organisers were winging it when they launched 
the state's first storytelling festival a decade ago. 
Oklahomans, it turns out, really have a knack 
for the art. By Carol Hamilton 


MURV’S WORLD 46 

Tahlequah artist Murv Jacob fits Cherokee 
myth and nature together in intricate detail— 
and is gently rocking the conventions of Na- 
tive American illustration in the process. 

By Maura McDermott 
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"The Prophet and Brothers oftheTon-kon-ga (Black Legs)" Watercolor; II" x 14" 
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2219 Exchange Ave, 

In Historic Stockyards City 
Oklahoma City* OK 
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Nov. 4th, 9 a.m. 

Catered Champagne Reception 
Featuring Original Works By; 

Bobby Creepingbear 

■ Huzo Paddle ty ■ 

■ ■ 

■ Jeff YeNowhair ■ 

■ ■ 

Parker Boytddie 

Larry Redbonc 
Tom Poolaw 

Sherman JtAHie QuddJesane 
Lun & Jerome Bushyhcad 
And Others, 
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Celebrate 
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Honor Heights Park Jl 

in Muskogee f\ 

Azalea Gardens revisited in the 
dazzling winter wonderland of 
Muskogee's famed Honor Heights Park. 
Thanksgiving through New Year's Eve. 


Christmas Parade • Home Tours • Holiday Concerts 
Antique Shopping • Arts &- Crafts 


For Information Call (918) 682-2401 
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HAVE YOU HEARD? 



The definitive 
collection of 
Oklahoma 
Southern Plains 
songs. Soulful 
hymns, fluie 
songs and group 
dances on this 
outstanding 
recording. 

Social dance 
music from the 
I lopL Zuni and 
San Juan Pueblo. 
A Library of 
Congress award 
winner. Excel lent 
liner notes. 


TALKING 


SPIRITS 


CDs SI 7,98, cassettes S1 1.98 post-paid 
To order by credit card, or for a free 
catalog phone: 919-932-9600 VlSA/MC. 




write for a free catalog: 

MUSIC OF THE WORLD, P.O. BOX 3620 


CHAPEL HILL NC 27515 


CONSIGNMENT 

fine j e welry 

— 

R.V. IRONS, INC. 


SERVING 

CLIENTS WHO ARE 
BUYING OR 
CONSIGNING 


-INQUIRIES INVITED- 

2424 E. 21st Street, Suite 355 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 741 14-174) 

[yi8| 744-0880 

QUALITY • INTEGRITY * SERVICE 


Cherokee 

HESITACE COLLECTION 

^ by J QroTfU/ ' 

C H K £ £ A^ITT I 3 T 

BOOK INCLUDES - 

. 21 fN«n80SBV 

.3£Ei.w** 

tiiSTTOPi-t. CULTUHt. 

BGOKUST. 


- $24 


FOR MORE 

INFORMATION CONfACT- 

M EMORY CIRCLE 
STUDIO, INC 
P.O. SOX 732 
NORMAN, OK 72070 
■ -1 OS - 340-0751 



Blow Your 
Horns. 

A little known fact: for most of its 
thirty- eight -year existence, Okla- 
Jtoma Today was a quarterly 
magazine. Not until 1 983 did the maga- 
zine go to six issues a year. Being new at 
the bi- monthly business, we decided at the 
time to publish every January, March, 
May, July, September, and November- 
just like most bi-monthly regional maga- 
zines in the U.S. With 
the clarity of hindsight, 
we now realize that that 
timing is fine if you’re in 
New E ngla n d wh ere fall 
returns like clockwork 
each September or Michi- 
gan where the summer 
season doesn’t officially 
begin until the fireworks 
explode on the Fourth of 
July, 

It’s not so fine if you’ re 
an Oklahoma magazine 
working on Tulsa time. To bring all the 
stories and photographs we want to you 
at their ideal time — when they look their 
best, make the most sense, and are most 
useful to you— we have had to acknowl- 
edge that Oklahomans head back to 
school in August, fall color on the 
Talimena Drive is often a November 
phenomenon, and Okies find it a little 
unnerving to see a holiday issue in the 
mailbox before our Halloween decora- 
tions have come down. 

1 f Ok la / 1 o m a 1 od ay i s a m agazine to r 
and about Oklahoma, then shouldn’t it be 
published to go with our lifestyles... not 
some New Yorker’s? We think so. 

So what does this mean for you the 
reader? Simply this: With this issue, 
Oklahoma Today beg ins a new publish- 
ing cycle. The issue you hold will carry 
you through January (we’ve included 
January’s calendar of events so you won’t 
miss anything). Your first issue for 1 995 
will be our February-March Special 


Travel Issue (to ensure planning time for 
spring break and summer trips). It will 
be followed by our April -May Spring Is- 
sue (the better for reveling in some of 
Oklahoma’s best weather), then June- 
July’s best-selling Native American Spe- 
cial Issue (timed for summer powwows 
and Red Earth), and then by our Back- 
to- School August -September edition 
{think: balmy days of Indian Summer 
and our annual Summer Reader). 

Come October, you'll receive a true 
Autumn/Harvest issue (one that cel- 
ebrates the cool days and glorious con- 
cerns of this most idyllic 
lime of year). And fi- 
nally, the sixth and final 
issue for the year: our 
December Holiday edi- 
tion, which will be in 
your mailbox before 
Thanksgiving. You still 
get six issues a year — but 
our timing will be better. 

It will also make it pos- 
sible for Oklahoma To- 
day — for the first time in 
the magazine’s history — 
to publish a stand-alone Collector’s Issue. 
Qur Year- in -Review issue, which will sell 
for $5, will capture in stunning pictures the 
people and events that made 1994 a special 
year. If s a time for Oklahomans to crow a 
bit — and we hope if you know of someone 
in your community who has done some- 
thing extraordinary you’ll drop us a note 
about them. We’d love to hear from you. 

— Jeanne M. Devlin 


We d also like to welcome aboard our 
new General Manager/Assistant Director: 
Joan Henderson . An Oklahoma State 
graduate who most recently handled daily 
operations — and an extensive client 
base — -fora twenty-person advertising firm 
south oj the Red River, Ms . Henderson 
brings to our small office a familiarity with 
fast-growing, entrepreneu rial companies 
working with lean staffs , tight budgets, and 
big dreams . Sound perfect for us? We 
thought so. Welcome home, Joan . 
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(405) 489-3381 • 1-800-291-1278 
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CORN APPEAL 

The July- August issue has arrived, but I’m 
afraid to open it — there is no way it can top 
the May- June 1994 issue. Words cannot tell 
you how much I enjoyed your article on 
“Mother Corn.” Have read and reread, un- 
derlined, shared with friends, and marked 
on my Oklahoma map. 

My huge and many thanks to Maura 
McDermott (and David Fitzgerald also); 
Ms. McDermott must have spent months 
gathering material. And my thanks also to 
the editor who would allow the long article 
and not cut it down to one page. 

Can hardly wait for my October trip, 

Medara Bebo 
Mulino, Oregon 

BLACKBERRY ADAGE 

Thanks for the article on blackberries 
(July-August 1994), It brought back won- 


/blackberry cobbler 

Ua cu P margarine 

* CU P sugar 
1 Lap flour 

teaspoon sjfl 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
M2 cup milk 

1 fcWespoon margarine 
AW/ 1/4 cup margarine U, a 2 quan loaf pan. 

f i,r - ** 'w p J22 d 

r-"— 


derful memories of thirty years ago in Ster- 
ling, Oklahoma, when my sister, brother. 
Mom, and 1 picked wild blackberries for my 
Dad’s favorite cobbler. 

We picked, not until the berries were 
gone, but according to my Mother’s rule: 




fifty -two quarts for a cobbler a week. 

Jean Stauffer 
Rio Rancho, New Mexico 

With the days gelting colder , we 
couldn't resist calling for this favorite 
recipe; Mrs. Stauffer's mother , Bobby 
Musgrave of Purcell was nice enough to 
share it with its. 


A MAN FOR ALL SEASONS 

Ralph Marsh, A man for all seasons, 
consistently excellent in his work, a de- 
light to know, and one of the many trea- 
sures in your magazine. “Walking in a 
Holy Land” (July- August 1994) touched 
my heart and my soul, as it must have for 
all of us who have been blessed by the 
beauty, serenity, and spirit of the Ouachita 
Mountains. It made me want to pack my 
bags and move back home, Ralph's work is 
always like a little blessing from heaven. 1 
know God is smiling, and so am L 

Hank Butler-funk 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


cfffee/ny 

Featuring: 
pan-fried chicken 
certified angus beef 
freshwater catfish 
baby back ribs 

Join us for lunch 

Monday -Friday 1 1 a .m . - 2 p.m. 

Great new menu 
Chef Houston pledges to keep 
Sleepy Hollow the way you 
remember it. 

Sunday Brunch 

10:30-3:00 





Fid! Catering 
Home Delivery Service 

( 405 ) 424-1614 

1101 NE 50th 
Oklahoma City 

Lunch; Monday-Friday \ I a»m,'2 p.m. 
Dinner; rtnrtinp at 5 p.tn, 7 mv!n\* a week 





What Will Your 
Holiday Mornings 
Taste Like? 



Home of “Snickerdoodle” Coffee. 
Gift Baskets to make shopping easy. 


Arrowhead Mall 1 - 800 - 682 -504 7 Eastland Mall 

Muskogee, OK To Place Order nr for Complimentary Catalog. T ulsa, OK 
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'NO, NOME'S OURS!' 

1 read “In Their Own Words” by 
Burkhard Bilger (May- June 1994), and I 
was taken aback a bit to read that Parker 
McKenzie, an acquaintance of mine, lives 
in a tar m house west of Anadarko, Parker 
actually lives a mile east of Mountain View, 
which is west of Anadarko — some thirty 
miles west! 

Sorry Anadarko, we are quite proud of 
Parker and his achievements; we also really 
like the guy, and we won't let you claim 
him, 

A correction of Parker McKenzie’s home 
address would surely be appreciated by his 
friends and neigh- 
bors here in Moun- 
tain View. 

Glennda S, Black 
Mountain View 

Anadarko may 
come after us , but 
consider the wrong 
righted! 


LONG-DISTANCE FRIENDS 

In 1991, we spent a most memorable holi- 
day in Edmond with very dear friends whom 
we met over thirty years ago in Haywards 
Heath in Sussex when Lloyd was working in 
this country. Our first meeting over here 
occurred when we taught them how to light 
a real coal fire. Since then we have kept up 
our friendship with letters until three years 
ago when they — Marjorie and Lloyd — gave 
us the holiday of a lifetime. 

Last year my husband was very ill, and so 
now we live on our holiday memories. The 
best part of the last three years is the subscrip- 
tion to Oklahoma Today , which our friends 
have sent to us. We look forward eagerly to 
receiving our copies, and there is always a 
fight as to who reads it first. We love all the 
articles, and the photographs are especially 
wonderful. Most of all we love reading about 
the “Indians” and how times have changed 
over the centuries. Keep up the good work. 

Pamela Phillpott 
West Sussex, England 


MISTAKENLY MOSCOW 

Master Paintings from The Hermitage and 
The State Russian Museum clearly places 
these two museums in Leningrad (now St. 
Petersburg); Moscow has the Kremlin 
“Pushkin” Museum of Fine Art and the 
T retyakov Gallery of Russian Art; St. Peters- 
burg has The Hermitage and the State Rus- 
sian Museum. 

Frances E, Danely 
Enid 

Mr, Keesee traveled to both Moscow and St. 
Petersburg (as well as other Russian cities) on 
his art buying trips (September- October 
1994); Moscow mistakenly replaced Russia in 
the sentence discussing The Hermitage. 
Thanks for setting the record straight 


Oklahoma Today welcomes views of read- 
ers. Letters are subject to editing and must be 
signed . Send them to: Oklahoma Today, Attn: 
Editor-m-Chief, P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma 
City , OK 73152. 



Mr. Popularity: 
Parker McKenzie. 



experience the Land Run and the Oil 
Boom at the Rose Stone Inn in Ponca City. Arrive to hors 
d’oeuvres and discussion in the great room. Retire to 
sumptuous quarters decorated in Baronial. Queen Anne, or 
Art Deco. Wake to a china-and-Hnens breakfast. Shop the 
galleries, antiques, and boutiques of downtown Ponca City, 
Stroll Cann Gardens, jog the greenbelt and tour Oklahoma’s 
largest refinery. Golf the verdant greens around Lake Ponca. 
Celebrate the plays of the Poncan. the 10! Ranch Rodeo, the 
Grand National Motocross. Dream the dreams of Pioneers 
and Indians, Cowboys and Oil Men in the museums and 
Marland Mansion. And return renewed, 


tie ^f one ^/nn 

Grace of a European Hotel. Spirit of America. 


190 South Third. Ponca CUy. Oklahoma 7460 L 


Write lor free information or call (800) 763-9922 for reservations 




Edmond Historical Society 

(405) 340-0078 

431 S. Boulevard Edmund, OK 73034 
MUSEUM HOI KS 

10:00 to 4:00 Wednesday thru Friday 
1:00 to 4:00 Saturday 

Brenda Peek, Museum Director 
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Photography by John Jernigan 


Deck your halls 
and your walls 
with joyful 
creations made 
by Oklahoma 
artists. 


YEEHAWS 
FOR TREES 

Decorating the tree 
approaches being a rodeo 
event with these wooden 
cowboy ornaments from 
Midwest City’s Kelly 
Grimes. $8.50 $ 10.50. 
(405) 733-0593. 


STOCKINGS MADE WITH CARE 

Conventional wisdom holds that Santa be a round, 
jolly (read predictable) fellow, but Kingfisher artist 
Rebecca Redwine always imagined Santa as being svelte 
and as different as the people who believe in him. In 
1991, she put the Santa of her imagination on a 
stocking. Three years later, her Santas fuel a cottage 
industry, range from French Santas to Indian 
Santas (and wear sequins to leopard prints), and 
are sold from Oklahoma City to London (even 
the White House has inquired about them). 
Price: $200-$300. Santa Fe Traders, 

(405) 752-8525. 
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CERAMIC 

INSPIRATION 

Carla Grace of Bartlesville 
relies on proven wisdom 
from the Psalms as well as 
her own insights — 
“Friends arc like quilts; 
they are treasures and a 
co in fo rt ” — to i n dividual - 
ize her line of silk- 
scree tied holiday tiles, 
(Her best seller? An angel 
tile inscribed with Psalm 
91:11). Tiles start at $24. 
Totally Tulsa, 3742 S. 
Peoria, Tulsa, OK 741 05, 
(918) 747-9435, 


A PERSONALIZED 
HO-HO-HO 

Edmond artist Rose 
Mary Montgomery' s 
Okie Town Village print 
recalls Oklahoma in its 
Victorian days. Even 
better: the buildings can 
be personalized to recall 
your hometown — or an 
imaginary village filled 
with places named for 
relatives. $40-$89 sans 
frame, (405) 340-8779. 


ANGEL MAKER 

Five years ago Donna 
Lolato of Owasso was 
seeking Santas tor 
a school fund 
raiser. When none 
were to her liking, 
she made her own. 

Now 22 people 
produce Lolato's line 
of limit ed -edit io n a ngel s 
and Santas, which sell at 
Nciman Marcus and Saks 
Fifth Avenue (Pete Rose 
has one, as docs each 
member of the band 
Aerosmith). The figures 
(molded from pecan 
resin) stand 3' tall. $210- 
$780. Totally Tulsa, (918) 
747-9435. 



HAVE A CHAIR, 
SANTA 

Former antique dealer 
Kelly Grimes of Midwest 
City has fashioned the 
ultimate table and chair 
set for little ho mb res. You 
choose the shape of the 
table (square, round, 
triangular) and the motif 
(sheriff stars, lassos, or 
pinto ponies). $225. (405) 
733-0593. 
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Work began on Chickasha 5 Festival of Light on August h 1993 , with $1 00,000 in contributions. It has grown from the whimsical snow people (aba 
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UPPING THE 
HOLIDAY ANTE 

CHICKASHA GOES FOR THE VOLTAGE, 

O klahoma towns decked in Christmas lights have become 
as common a holiday occurrence as Santa sightings at the 
local mall. Last year the town of Chickasha entered the fray with 
an impressive 1 million lights — good enough to put the town 
(pop, 15>B00) in the top four statewide as far as voltage goes. 
Not a good enough ranking, however, for Chickasha, it 


would seem, since the town has more than doubled its wattage 
for 1994 (2,5 million lights), added a fifteen -story lighted 
Christmas tree (at 150 feet, it will be the nation's tallest so long 
as last year's record-setter in Tennessee remains at 130 feet), and 
created a twenty- five- foot lighted angel. 

Against this twinkling backdrop, Chickasha plans a perfor- 
mance of The Nutcracker by Ballet Oklahoma December I, 2, 
and 3 at 7 p.m, (tickets are $10- 15) and a performance of The 
Messiah by the Oklahoma Symphony December 5 at 8 p,m, 
( Both performances will be at the University of Science and Arts 
of Oklahoma main auditorium,) 

The Festival of Light, as Chickasha has named its electrical 
and cultural extravaganza, begins November 24 at 7 p.m. at 
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[fit) to include razzle-dazzle like this Hollywood-inspired santa . 


Shanoan Springs Park. Among the highlights: a Christmas 
parade downtown November 29 at 7:30 p.iru tours that iiv 
elude dinner cooked by local M en non ite church women in the 
newly restored Shanoan Springs Bath 1 louse (dinner tours 
require a party of twenty- five), and a “Living Christmas Tree” 
program at the First Baptist Church, 324 W. Colorado, De- 
cember 12, 13, and 14 at 7:30 p.m. (the program unfolds un- 
der a two-story tree that fills the church's sanctuary). The 
church program is free, but tickets are required. To make res- 
ervations for the program, call (405) 224-5196. — JMD 


RED TAPE & RED RIBBONS 



THE STATE'S IOLLIEST BOARD— THE SANTA 
CLAUS COMMISSION. 

I n 1 935, at the height of the Depression, a state budget officer 
visiting the state orphanage m Helena asked administrators what 
the children who lived there got for Christmas. The answer — an apple, 
an orange, and sometimes a little candy — so distressed the budget 
officer, R.R. Owens, that he and his wife rallied their friends and 
quickly bought Christmas gifts for the orphans. Owens broadened 
his fund-raising efforts the next year by collecting money in milk 
bottles and fruit jars placed around the capital In 1937, Owen con- 
vinced a state legislator from Stephens County, Sandy Singleton, to 
introduce a bill that would appropriate state funds to buy Christmas 
gifts for children who were wards of the state, Singleton, a renowned 
tightwad, shocked his colleagues but got the bill passed. The 1937 
Legislature created a "Santa Claus Commission” and appropriated 
$2,000 for buying Christmas presents. 

Over the next fifty years, the appropriation grew as if Scrooge him- 
self were in charge — to a high of $7,000 during the oil boom, down 
to $2,500 by 1992. (Private donations were healthier.) Meanwhile, 
the number of children in the care of the state grew to two thousand 
in 1 994: they are children who are orphaned, who have been abused 
or neglected, who have run away from home, are at some stage in 
Lhe state's juvenile justice system, or who are institutionalized with 
severe mental or physical handicaps. In many cases, they are forgot- 
ten children, says Wanda Hill, who serves as state liaison between 
the agency that administers the funds, Central Services, and the three- 
member Santa Claus Commission. Last year. Hill found that in spite 
of the flood of charitable giving that pours out at Christmas, only 
about half of forty- four orphanages, institutions, or juvenile centers 
received gifts or money from organizations other than the Commis- 
sion. "I guess people just get busy in their world,” says Hill. 

Changes in the law in the last two years have allowed the Com- 
mission to focus on children no one else helps and to forego an 
appropriation so it can earn interest on donations. (The Com mis- 
sion has about $80,000 in its accounts.) The actual gift buying, how- 
ever, is still very much a state government operation — calling red tape 
to mind rather than red ribbon. The gifts, aboul $25,000 worth, are 
purchased through the state's competiti ve bidding system from wish 
lists (in triplicate) sent out to state institutions as early as July. The 
hard edges of bureaucracy are softened considerably when the gifts 
are delivered in November to a warehouse near the capiloi, where 
volunteers wrap the mountains of presents and tape on tags with their 
own names written on them. 'Lhe presents are delivered across the 
State by Oklahoma Department of Transportation employees driv- 
ing in state trucks. “(The employees) love it,” says Hill. "We call them 
4 elves' and the trucks * sleighs, 1 ” — B P 


The festival ends New Year's Eve. Ugh ts go out nightly at 11 p or more abou , , he Sant a Claus fund, call ( 405) 521-2121. 

p.m. For more information, call (405) 224-0787 . 


November ■ January t 9 9 5 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 


Rin£.„ 

In Love ? Engaged ? 


ARTHUR’S BRIDAL EVENT 





Guthrie's Victor Building outfitted for Christmas. 


ROOMS AT THE INN 

CHRISTMAS IS AROUND EVERY 
CORNER AT BED AND BREAKFAST 
HOLIDAY HOME TOURS. 

D ecorating the fourteen-room 
Arcadian Inn bed and breakfast in 
Edmond tor Christmas takes a full week, 
“and that’s with everybody working, 1 ’ says 
innkeeper Martha Hall. That is because, in 
addition to the customary wreaths and ev- 
ergreen swags and strings of lights. Hall 
decorates a Christmas tree in every room 
of the 1908 Victorian house. Hall hangs 
snowflakes and yellow roses in the Hon- 
eymoon Suite; teddy bears, cameos, and 
tiny Victorian boots in Floranna’s Room; 
and white feathers and pink poinsettias in 
the airy Garden Room. 

Most innkeepers make the same sort of 
festive fuss over Christmas, and many show 
off their efforts — and their houses — dur- 
ing December. 

I loliday open houses area tradition back 
East that the twenty- four- member Okla- 
homa bed and Breakfast Association hopes 
to establish here, says Claudia Wright, 
owner of the G rand i son House in Okla~ 
homa City and association president. The 
open houses give visitors an opportunity to 
“try on” □ bed and breakfast by looking 
around and meeting the innkeepers. “Even 
with all the magazine stories, about twenty- 
five percent of the people who call here ask, 
‘What’s a bed and breakfast? What’s it like? 
What do you do?’ says one owner. “This 
gives people a chance to find out.” 

In the Oklahoma City metropolitan area, 
the G randison, the Arcadian, Willow Way, 
and Flora’s bed and breakfasts all plan open 
houses December 3 and 4 from 1 p.m. to 4 
p.m. Admission to each house is $1 (the 
pass doubles as a raffle ticket for an over- 
night stay for two). 
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In Guthrie, where the bed and breakfast 
tally has climbed from two to nine in the 
past year, seven bed and breakfast inns will 
be on tour December 17 and 18. (Three of 
the seven new bed and breakfasts have the 
word “Rose” in their names, a coincidence 
that occurred to Foy Shahan, owner of the 
Victorian Rose bed and breakfast, as he was 
having coffee in the Prairie Rose restau- 
rant.) All of the Guthrie inns are on the 
National Register of Historic Places; among 
them is the turreted Rosewood Manor, 
which was designed by Joseph Foucart, a 
mysterious architect who showed up in 
Guthrie from the court of a Belgian king, 
and the 1 89 1 Lillie House, the oldest struc- 
ture in town. The inn tour coincides with 
Guthrie’s Territorial Christmas Celebra- 
tion, which features trolley tours, Victo- 
rian Christmas tree displays, carolers, 
townspeople dressed in period costume, 



Holidt 


<*y snow: 


and hot wassail and cider served at vari- 
ous locations downtown. Tickets for the 
tour are $7 in advance, $8 at the door, 
and are available (along with a schedule 
of holiday events) from the Guthrie Con- 
vention and Visitor’s Bureau, P.O. Box 
995, Guthrie, OK. 

Other bed and breakfasts hosting open 
houses the first weekend in December: 
The Dome House in Wilburton, (918) 
465-0092, and the Oak Tree Bed and 
Breakfast in Grove, (918) 786-91 19. The 
Davarnathey Inn and Rose Stone Inn in 
Ponca City will be open for candlelight 
tours December 1 7 from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
(405) 765-5699. 

Decorations go up at Thanksgiving at the 
Kerr Country Mansion in Poteau, and visi- 
tors are welcome any day in December. 
Local choirs perform during an evening 
open house in December; the date is yet to 
be determined. (918) 647-8221. —BP 





T* or every Oklahonut 
* Today reader there's a 
different interpretation 
of the word "travel." It 
could mean cliff 
climbing , or five-star 
dining. RV touring, or 
gcdlery shopping. That's 
why we're packing our 
February/March Travel 
Issue with as many 
great Oklahoma travel 
ideas as we can think of. 
Give Oklahoma 
Today f s 150,000 
readers some more 
travel ideas by 
advertising in our 
annual Travel Issue. 
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SANTA FE ,y: TRADERS 


9300 N. May at Britton Rd. 
(405) 752-8525 

Look for the longhorn jeep! 


CALL TODAY FOR 
ADVERTISING RATES: 
(405) 521-2496 OR 
1-800-777-1793 


GIANT 
HEAVY DUTY 


PORTABLE GARAGE 


INSTANT PROTECTION 

10x8x8 $219 

16x8x8 $267 

20x10x8.. ..$326 
30x12x10. .$458 
35x12x12. .$577 



As a part of an advertising test, United Pacific MIq will 
send any of the above size Heavy Duty Instant Garages 
to anyone who reads and responds to this test before 
the next 30 days Each parage is constructed of extra 
tough. 100% waterproof, high density fabric and has 
reinforced, double-locked stitched hems, electronically 
welded seams, supported by a reinforced heavy duty 
rustproof metal frame and Quick Lock’* Anchors, for 
extra stability in the strongest winds. INSTANT HEAVY 
DUTY PROTECTION: specifically designed for cars, 
trucks, boats. RV's. tractors, workshops, paint booths, 
docks, pools, government and industrial contracts, 
temporary shelters, walkways, hot tubs, extra heavy 
machinery or any equipment for industrial or private 
use Withstands nigh winds, sun. sap. rain and snow 
Perfect for hot or sub freezing weather. Each portable 
garage is accompanied with a LIFETIME GUARANTEE 
that it must perform 100% or it will be replaced free. 
LIMIT (3) any size per address If your order is received 
within the next 10 days you will receive FREE, a 62 

R iece American and metric tool chest. Add $19 
andling and crating for each garage requested Prices 
shown do not include shipping or applicable sales tax. 
Send appropriate sum together with your name and 
address to. Dept. G-332 United Pacific Mfg 16135 
Leadwell St.. Van Nuys, CA.. 91406 Or for fastest 
service from any part of the country: 


CALL FREE 

7 Oaya a Watk. 24 Hour* a Day 

1 - 800 - 637-6013 

DEPT. G-332 
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T he priest stepped down from the 
pulpit. He had spent the last hour 
of mass explaining to his Oklahoma 
City flock the tenuous state of their historic 
prairie cathedral. After much study by the 
parish council, they appeared to have three 
options: do nothing and watch their grand 
old cathedral deteriorate quickly, do a little 
repair every two years and watch it deterio- 
rate slowly, or do something grand and 
watch not only the Cathedral of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help be restored to her 1924 
splendor but possibly her parish as well 
Father Tho mas Boyer had urged 
those in attendance to do the 
latter — just as he had urged 
folks at every other mass 
over the last two days — 
predicting that if they 
made a commitment to 
their church, the inner- 
city neighborhood in 
which It sat (as well as 
the dty itself) would see 
their optimism as a 
commitment to the ad- 
joining neighborhood's 
future and something 
beautiful might grow in a place where there 
had in recent years been so much despair 
Boyer could tell he had touched them, 
could tell his appeals to their sense of social 
justice had been rallied. He could also tell 
from their silence that the price tag of the 
“renaissance," as he called it, had shocked 
each and every one of them. It was indeed 
immense: $5.3 million. His confidence in 
them astounded some. They were, after, all 
an inner-city parish of 950 families — 300 of 
them Vietnamese, recent and not-so- recent 
refugees who had lost most of their worldly 
possessions before ever setting foot on Okla- 
homa soil. The math wasn't good: more than 
$5,000 per family would be needed. 

Boyer was convinced, however, that 
matching funds could be gleaned from 
foundations and the Catholic Diocese if the 
congregation could raise at least $2.5 million 
itself, but he had been careful to caution that 
they had to be prepared to go it alone. The 


numbers had been run, he had told those 
gathered, no single project — not the resto- 
ration of Our Lady’s cathedral, not the reno- 
vation of the school, not the new commu- 
nity gym, not the renovated parish hall, not 
the new baptistry — could happen on its 
own* They needed each other. Our Lady’s 
needed each and every one of them* 

This was a beautiful old neighborhood, he 
reminded them, with rolling parks, oak- 
lined streets, and historic homes. “Do this,” 
he urged, “and we’ll see more young fami- 
lies move back to the neighborhood. Do this, 
and those that are here now will stay 
and raise another generation.” 
It had gone over well, he 
thought. But as Boyer 
stepped down to resume 
mass, an usher far in the 
back of the church 
grunted almost to him- 
self: “What young family 
would move their chil- 
dren in here?” 

From a nearby pew, a 
young woman’s voice 
replied: “1 just did.” 

O ur Lady of Perpetual Help was 
founded in 1919 by the first 
bishop of Oklahoma, Theophile 
Meerschaert, who within sixteen days ap- 
pointed Monsignor Monnot pastor of the 
sprawling parish (it covered eighty square 
miles north of downtown Oklahoma City). 
It was the third Catholic parish in the city- — 
preceded only by St. Joseph’s in the heart of 
downtown and Sacred Heart just south of 
the North Canadian River. “You can follow 
the spurts of growth of the dty — and the 
state — by its churches," observes Boyer* 
Among the first Catholic churches in 
Oklahoma were Guthrie, Edmond, Purcell, 
and Atoka— they followed the train line. 
Our Lady’s marked the city’s first expansion 
north of downtown* Future churches — St. 
Francis, Christ the King — were cut out of its 
boundaries, and then further divided again. 
“Our Lady’s is not just the mother church,” 
Boyer emphasizes, “but the one out of which 



77ie cathedral’s rose window spans thirteen 
feet. It is encircled on the exterior by a lotus 
blossom, an ancient religions symbol 
common also to Buddhism that deflates 
peace, purity, and perfection. 


In 193 1 Pope Pius XI named Our Lady of Perpetual Help church the diocese's cathedral. The 
Bishop is the primary pastor of the diocese; his cathedra behind the altar (arrowheads in its 
needlepoint crest represent the Five Civilized Tribes) makes the church a "cathedral. ” Overleaf Our 
Lady's newly restored nave (it s based on the Roman basilica). Left , painting the asp was such 
detail work the artists labored alone at night in the cathedral — some fifty-two-feet above the pews. 



A Georgian landmark 

HERE IS THE STEEPLE. 

F ounded in 1893, the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Oklahoma 
City is the oldest Unitarian congre- 
gation in the Southwest* Its land- 
mark church was erected in 1929 
between the skyscrapers of down- 
town and the mansions of Heritage 
Hills. One of the rare (if not the 
only) Georgian -style churches in 
Oklahoma City, it is patterned on 
a church in Salem, Massachusetts, 
with one crowning exception — its 
members insisted it be capped with 
a spire not a traditional Georgian 
belfry* 

They have remained indepen- 
dent thinkers: In the 1940s their 
minister opened church doors to 
the Public Health Service so it could 
have a place to test the public for 
venereal disease (the gesture was so 
unusual it was featured in Life). In 
1 990 decades after other churches 
had resettled in the suburbs, its 
members launched a drive in honor 
of the church’s centennial that 
raised some $219,000. The money 
financed a historically accurate res- 
toration of the sanctuary, storm 
w i ndo ws ( to p rotect the or ig i na 1 
ones), and a repair of the by then 
leaking steeple. 

Convinced the steeple's intricate 
wood facade was too expensive to 
restore, members opted for a 
$27,000 aluminum cover. They also 
forfeited a possible future spot on 
the National Register of Historic 
Places (and the accompanying pres- 
tige) by altering the church’s floor 
plan to relocate a kitchen. They 
have few regrets. 

The kitchen’s move alleviates a 
possible fire hazard to the church 
and the steeple's new facade ups Us 
lifespan some seventy- five years — 
all important concerns fora congre- 
gation planning to celebrate its bi- 
centennial at the same site. - — MW 
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SLAVIC INTENTIONS 

I t is said wheresoever two or more 
meet in God's name a church ex- 
ists. Doubting Thomases of that ad- 
age should consider Saints Cyril and 
Methodius Orthodox Christian 
Church in Hartshorne where for 
fifty years members met weekly de- 
spite the absence of a Russian ortho- 
dox priest. This is a congregation 
that sees the cup half full. Though 
the present priest lives in Texas and 
visits weekly at best* members con- 
sider him a full-time priest. 

The entire congregation consists 
of fifteen members between the ages 
of sixty r and ninety. Most are off- 
spring of Slavic immigrants who fol- 
lowed the American Dream to the 
nearby mines, building their first 
wooden Russian orthodox church 
here in 18% (the present brick 
church, built in 1916, is almost its 
exact replica). 

When the Depression left 
Hartshorne almost a ghost town, 
those who hung on continued to 
meet weekly at Saint Cyril s. 
Through the good times and the 
bad, the church has remained in 
pristine condition — physically and 
spiritually. Last year, members re- 
furbished, sand-blasted, and re- 
painted the exterior. This past win- 
ter, the same members (with the 
help of a few outsiders) repainted 
the church’s three silver, onion- 
shaped cupolas. Year-round, it is not 
unusual to see a member mowing 
the lawn or polishing the church's 
brass candlesticks. Each week, octo- 
genarian Rill Zozula still makes 
candles from scratch for the church, 
while other members prepare the 
weekly Sunday luncheon. 

The weekly service no longer is in 
church Slavic, but sometimes weekly 
hymns still are. The congregation is 
not as large as it once was, but those 
who remain are congregation 
enough it would seem. — NW 



all the others were cut." 

It held its first Sunday masses in an auto- 
mobile showroom on Classen Boulevard. In 
May of 1919, twelve men spent two days 
building a temporary wooden church on a 
piece of property bounded by MW* 32nd, 
MW. 31st, Lake, and Western. Seventy- five 
years later, it is the center of the city. 14 At the 
time, however ” says Boyer, “this was open 
fields with maybe four houses in sight." 

By September of 1919 there was a school; 
by 1922, it had 180 students. In July of 
1 923, construction began on the present 
church, a simple but stalely Italian 
Romanesque red brick struc- 
ture with a tile roof that seems 
to rise out of the very red soil on 
which it was built. It was de- 
signed by Charles Mon not, a 
relative of ihe church's found- 
ing pastor, and was ready for 
masses by February of 1 924. 

In 1931, Pope Pius XI named 
Our Lady’s the Cathedral 
Church of the Diocese. A year 
later, the name of the school 
was changed to John Carroll, in 
honor of the first Catholic 
bishop of the United States. 

The Great Depression had kept 
money tight, says Boyer, so it 
was as yet an unfinished 
church. Not til 1 947 were the plaster walls of 
the church stenciled and hand -painted, the 
canvas Icon of Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
placed on a wall high above the sanctuary, 
and the Italian marble altars in stalled. 
“You’ve got to remember,” says Boyer in 
explanation, “that it took a generation to 
build Notre Dame.” 

it would only take two decades, however, 
to alter Our Lady's irrevocably. The Sixties 
and S even 1 1 es we re t u rb u I en t ab road (the 
Vietnam War), at home (desegregation), in 
the neighborhood (a white exodus, an influx 
of refugees), and ultimately in the Catholic 
Church itself (Vatican II); they left Our 
Lady's so changed outwardly that it was 
barely recognizable to those who worshiped 
within. Some in the parish, Boyer admits, 
have yet to adapt — they miss the days when 
they could count on the person in the next 
pew speaking English, when the church was 


awash in shrines and statues, and the priest 
said the mass in Latin. 

Yet Our Lady’s survived the times better 
than most downtown churches, many of 
vv h i eh st rewed gran d , ir rep la ceab le build i ngs 
with priceless architectural antiques behind 
them like bread crumbs as they fled to the 
outer limits of the city. Even compared to 
other Catholic churches in Oklahoma, Our 
Lady's fared well. While European churches 
responded to Vatican II's modernization re- 
forms in 1965 by moving furniture, add- 
ing new altars and sound systems, and 
allowing greater participation of lay 
persons, the response was more 
extreme in the U.S. In Okla- 
homa, for example, most 
churches not only turned their 
altars around and added guitar 
music, but also tossed out gold- 
leaf fixtures and whitewashed 
hand stenciled walls. Observes 
Mike Ziegler of F.C. Ziegler 
Company in Tulsa, which 
handles church restorations 
throughout the U.S., “In Eu- 
rope, if a painter went in and 
tried to whitewash one of their 
historic cathedrals, he'd be shot 
in the back.” 

In the U.S., we handed them 
the brush. 

Our Lady's was a different story because 
it never had a lot of decoration to begin 
with. It did accumulate statues, but in its 
1 960s' renovation, all but two of the really 
fine Carrara marble statues were thrown out. 
“But there has never been any doubt about 
what this place is about,” says Boyer. “It was 
responsive (to the dictates of Vatican II) but 
there was never a react ion here.” 

At Our Lady’s the aftermath of Vatican II 
was followed by the arrival of the Vietnam- 
ese boat people. By 1975, Our Lady's was 
home to thirty Vietnamese families; by 1980, 
there were families enough to justify the ar- 
rival of Father Anthony Bao as well as regu- 
lar masses in Vietnamese, 

A few years later, a parish council presi- 
dent urged Boyer and other parishioners to 
take a hard look at the state of the parish and 
to consider where they wanted Our Lady's 
to be in ten years. I he results were sobering: 



Fat i rteen s ta i io m of th e 
cross ( telling the story of 
crucifixion ) encircle the 
nave; they fire original to 
Our Lady V and 
now restored. 


Our Lady's Cathedral is built facing east in expectation of the Catholic belief that at the second 
coming the Lord will rise tike the sun front the east. In keeping with its classical Romanesque style, the 
church is filled with arches and domes — points of interest that would cost millions to reproduce today. 
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Tulsa's Deco masterpiece. 

HEAVENLY DECO 

I t was built at the height of the 
1920s oil boom in downtown 
Tulsa at a cost of $1.3 million — a 
1929 Bedford limestone church 
that would become the fifth larg- 
est United Methodist congregation 
in the nation (some 8*000 mem- 
bers) and an oft -cited example of 
Art Deco architecture on the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places, 
In 1993* the congregation 
turned a hundred. And Boston 
A ven u e U n i t ed M et h od ist Ch u rch 
has never been in better shape. The 
past fourteen years have seen every 
room refurbished, including its fif- 
teen-story- tall tower (The church 
allocates 5100,000 out of its bud- 
get for maintenance and spends an 
additional $400,000 in annual en- 
dowment earnings on special 
building projects,) 

Last year, a church member do- 
nated two, 35 -fool mosaics 
(weighing 3,000 pounds, with 
250,000 tiles each) that depict how 
God is revealed through both tes- 
taments. (Angelo Gh era rdi of Chi- 
cago, who oversaw the interior of 
Our Lady’s in Oklahoma City, de- 
signed them.) 

Boston Avenue remains uni- 
quely Oklahoman, too. The reoc- 
curring motif in its stained glass, 
wood carvings, paneling, and cor- 
nices? Not lilies nor orchids but 
two simple Oklahoma wild flowers: 
The tritotitd s powerful stem sym- 
bolizing the church’s strength (its 
downward blossoms, the generos- 
ity of faith); the coreopsis (which 
grows in the driest, poorest soil) 
symbolizing the hardiness and joy 
of the Christian faith, — NW 


“We realized Our Lady’s was one of the old- 
est parishes in the city,” says Boyer, “in a rap- 
idly changing part of the city. It was chang- 
ing economically, culturally, and ethnically. 
There were intense loyalties but you can't 
run a church — you can’t pay OG&E — on 
kind words and good memories. But we had 
an abundance of those. But we also had 
$3,000 electric bills coming in, paint that 
wouldn’t stay on the walls, and what 
seemed like the electrician in every 
other day shaking his head and 
saying, Tt could burn down any 
day.’ We took a hard look at 
our list — and it was a long, long 
list. We could just do nothing — - 
that’s always an option. An- 
other option was to prioritize 
the repairs and lay them on a 
calendar and every two years 
hammer away at raising the 
money to pay for them. Or we 
could do it all and do it right.” 

There really was only one 
choice. 

“There has always been an 
identity communicated by the 
(church) buildings,” says 
Boyer, “and part of that is per- 
manence and another part is— 

I’ll use the word art but by that I mean — 
character. There is something tremendously 
solid about rock and brick.” 

He moves to his desk to access a quote on 
his personal computer: “Liturgy is designed 
to lift one’s consciousness to the holy.” 

Buildings are a part of that, Boyer believes. 
Not just their physical presence but because 
of what happens inside them. Baptisms. First 
Communions. Confirmations. Marriages. 
Funerals. One can’t enter a church without 
such memories washing over them. 

“Five years ago,” says Bover, “1 thought 
this neighborhood was on the verge of be- 
coming a Vietnamese village, and that would 
not have bothered me one bit... but you 
know what is happening now? They’re tak- 
ing out the fences. It means community is 
back... mutuality, which is at the heart of 
Christianity. We now have the greatest of 
worlds: an integrated and healthy balance of 
cultures.” 

Inside the old church, the memories be- 


ing made are richer than ever before. 

I t has been a little more than a year 
since Father Thomas Boyer made 
his plea — in English and, with some help 
from Father Bao, in Vietnamese — to the 
congregation of Our Lady’s. A year since the 
brochures in English and Vietnamese went 
out into the community and came back as 
small envelopes filled with pledges from 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike — 
both rich, poor, and middle 
class. Not quite a year since 
it became dear this inner- 
city land m a rk wo u 1 d n ot b e 
allowed to die the slow death 
of neglect. And only months 
since Our Lady’s received a 
$1 million anonymous do- 
nation through the Okla- 
homa Community Founda- 
tion- — the first and largest 
anonymous donation (an- 
onymous even to OCF) in 
its history. “Now that’s a 
statement,” says Margie 
Feighny, who coordinates 
fund-raising for Our Lady’s. 

Despite warnings from 
fellow priests that such am- 
bitious church projects historically divide 
congregations and produce a steady stream 
of unhappy parishioners, Boyer sees only 
calm waters at Our Lady’s. “I’ve been living 
in terror of it,” says Boyer, “but it hasn’t 
happened. There’s never been any real op- 
position. Never really any anger. A couple of 
people were in a suit but they got over it. I’ve 
been prepared to take the abuse — and Pm 
still wondering if it’ll come — but it hasn’t 
happened.” 

Instead the church is ready for Christmas 
mass. The new baptistry is done (“looks like 
it's always been there”), the new gym is built, 
and the new school wing is underway (“it’ll 
look like it’s always been there, too”). A new 
$300,000 pipe organ is being hand built ( “a 
piece of art in itself’) and should arrive in 
time for Easter. And every day brings a call 
or a visitor to the rectory inquiring about the 
restoration and how their church — Catho- 
lic or not — could possibly do likewise. 

A man who values good architecture and 



Paintings like this one grace 
the arch ribs of the cathedral 
The fish is an ancient 
anagram for “ Jesus Christ, 
God's son, Savior ,y ; the 
bread basket symbolizes the 
miracle of feeding. 


The twelve ribs of the cathedral dome represent the twelve apostles; on a sunny day light streams 
through the lantern window at the top of the asp onto the ribs (the dove is a symbol of Pentecost 
and represents the Holy Spirit hovering over the apostles). 
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A LAND RUN LEQACY 

W hen the community of 
Watonga set out this past 
summer to save the small white 
clapboard church known locally 
as the Ferguson Chapel, it was 
forced to do so piece bv piece. 

Built in 1 903 on a piece of land 
claimed for the church by G.V. 
Albertson, a Presbyterian Sunday 
school missionary, the church 
had not been used as a church for 
more than twenty-one years. In- 
deed since being purchased by a 
private owner in 1 972, the church 
had been all but dismantled — 
from pews to stained-glass win- 
dows. 

The owner was considering 
leveling the church, when local 
businessman Fred Lucas decided 
enough was enough. 

The little white church with the 
bell tower cost the Presbyterian 
community $1,387.99 to build in 
1903. Presbyterians and non- 
Presbyterians alike spent $40,000 
in donations to restore its origi- 
nal Pullman ceiling, wood trim, 
and glossy hardwood floors. 

In the process, a funny thing 
happened: local citizens began 
to return old pieces of the church 
to their proper place (seems al- 
most everyone in town had a 
pane of stained glass or some- 
thing to contribute). 

Today, the interior of the 
chapel includes only one of its 
distinctive curved oak pews (the 
rest have yet to be found ), but the 
pastor’s chair, four elders’ chairs, 
and various light fixtures are in 
their respective places. 

Although church services are 
no longer held at the chapel, it has 
already been booked for wed- 
dings and (in keeping with its 
nondenominational revival) pro- 
vides a meeting site for the 
Watonga community. — NW 
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art, Boyer enjoys hearing that similar 
projects are being undertaken at old Catho- 
lic churches in Lawton and Enid as well as 
by other faiths in both inner-city neighbor- 
hoods and small rural communities across 
Oklahoma. He laments that it is too late to 
save the old Catholic church in Atoka or the 
grand old cathedral of Tulsa, but he takes 


solace in one shining fact that would have 
seemed impossible just a year ago: Okla- 
homa City’s newest and finest and most up- 
to-date Catholic school building and church 
are not new buildings located outside the city 
proper but old buildings located right in its 
heart. “We’re here to stay,” says Boyer with 
a grin, “and we’re not going anywhere.” (D 


David Fitzgerald is an award-winning photographer whose new book Oklahoma II was 
released this fall. Our thanks , too , to Silks , Etc. in Oklahoma City for providing the silk 
poinsettias used to create Christmas out-of-season at Our Lady's. 


GETTING THERE 

The Christmas season at the 
Cathedral of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help , 3214 N. Lake, begins at 4 p.m. 

November 27 with a church tradition: 

“An Advent Lesson and Carols. ” 

(Through the remaining three Sundays 
of Advent, Our Lady's hosts a series of 
Advent music programs at 4 p.m.) 

December 18 at 8: 15 p.m., singers from area 
Catholic churches and instrumentalists from the Oklahoma 
City Philharmonic fill the cathedrals choir loft for a free Christmas Concert with the Archdiocesan 
Chorale directed by Oliver Douberly . The repertoire is Christmas music and carols, and though the new 
$300,000 hand-made pipe organ won’t be in until March, “ the church will be full,” promises Margie 
Feighny, the church’s administrative assistant. 

Christmas Eve at 6 p.m., Our Lady’s two hundred Vietnamese families stage an old-fashioned 
Christmas pageant (in Vietnamese) that includes Mary riding in on a donkey, a recreated Bethlehem 
village, and life-size camels, sheep, and cows (played by church members in costume). The pageant 
draws some 1,500 people to the church — “They'll be hanging from the rafters,” predicts Feighny, “but no 
one will be complaining. ” 

The season culminates later that night at Our Lady’s traditional midnight high mass. The full 
cathedral choir — complete with instrumentalists and soloists — begins singing at 1 1:30 p.m. “It’s a show 
stopper, ’’promises Feighny. Christmas day, sendees are also held at 10 a.m. and noon at Our Lady's. 
Tours of the church are also offered the second Sunday of e\>ery month at 1:15 p.m. ( 405) 525-2349. 

Also during the holidays: 

Members of Saints Cyril and Methodius Orthodox Christian Church plan a holiday bake and craft 
sale 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. November 18 and 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. November 19 at the church hall, S. Third and 
Modoc, in Hartshorne. (Don’t overlook the homemade noodles.) A Christmas Eve vigil will also be held 
at the church on December 24 at 7 p.m. (918) 297-2872. 

Boston Avenue Methodist Church, 1301 Boston Avenue, Tulsa , (918) 583-5181, plans an “Advent 
Lessons and Carols” program in its Great Hall at 4 p.m. and 6 p.m. December 4. The Messiah will be 

performed at 5 p.m. in the sanctuary' on December 18, 
and on Christmas Eve, candle-lit sendees are set for 5 
p.m., 7 p.m., and 1 1 p.m. 

The choir at the First Unitarian Church, 600 NW 
13th, in Oklahoma City will perform “The Season of 
Hallelujah Choruses” at 11 a.m. on December 18. On 
December 24, a Christmas Eve service begins at 6 p.m. 
(405)232-9224. 

In Watonga, the Ferguson Chapel also plans a 
Christmas program ( time and date to be determined). 
The chapel is in the 300 block of North Weigle (you 
can get directions at the Noble House, 1 12 N. Noble, 
(405) 623-2559). (405) 623-5218. 
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At one point of the restoration of Our Lady’s, the 
entire church was encircled with scaffolding. 




This gold leaf and oil reproduction is of the Icon of Our Lady of Perpetual Help; the original 
painting came from the Island of Crete where it was associated with various miracles; in the 1400s the 
original was brought to Rome where it now resides in the Church of St. Alphonsus. 



BY BARBARA PALMER 


SANTA CLAUS VISITS THE MESA 


KENTON'S MADE-FROM-SCRATCH, OLD-TIMEY, SENTIMENTAL CHRISTMAS PARTY 


C hurches outnumber the gas 
pumps in Kenton three to 
two — that is to say that 
there are three churches and two 
gas pumps. The gas pumps are out 
in front of the Kenton Mercantile, 
where one can buy chicken feed, 
a grilled hamburger, and pick up 
the mail from the post office in 
back. Kenton’s population has 
nearly doubled in the last few 
years — from twenty-three to 
forty-two (“the new Baptist 
preacher has several children, and 
two retired couples moved in,” 
says rancher and cowboy poet LeRoss Apple, “and the cat had 
a litter of kittens”). 

To outsiders, the Panhandle looks as plain as a flour tortilla, 
but Cimarron County residents near Black Mesa distinguish 
themselves from the “flatlanders” farther east and lump them- 
selves together with all the ranchers in the Cimarron River Val- 
ley. From Kenton, the westernmost town in Oklahoma, the 
Colorado border is six miles away; New Mexico’s is two. It is 
twenty-eight miles to Texas, fifty to Kansas. Kenton’s annual 
Christmas party helps to draw the community’s borders — two 
hundred people come from five states. 

By October 1 , folks a county away are beginning to check in 
with postmaster Bonnie Heppard, who is both the official and 
unofficial source for local information. “All of the ranching 
families come down,” says Heppard. “They’re part of the com- 
munity. (The party) is an old-fashioned ranch-type Christmas 
program. It goes back to the old homestead pioneer-type days.” 
By ranch-type, it is clear that Heppard means self-reliant. 
“You made your entertainment. It didn’t come over television; 
it wasn’t piped in,” she says. “It was homemade, and it was 
wholesome.” So many folks come, Heppard believes, because 
“People are hungry for something stable in an old-timey type 
atmosphere. It represents your roots.” 

No one knows for certain the year the first Kenton party 
came together, but it has always been “old-timey.” Held at an 
old wooden- floored, four-room schoolhouse (Kenton students 
now take a bus over to Boise City), it is complete with recita- 
tions, a string band, a pianist warbling Christmas carols, red- 
checkered tablecloths covered with Tupperware, a pinon tree 
strung with popcorn, and Santa Claus handing out sacks of 
candy. The old-fashioned windows sometimes offer even more 
than atmosphere, says Apple. A couple of years ago, “Just as 


we finished up ‘Here Comes Santa 
Claus,’ we looked out the window, 
and there were big snowflakes 
coming down. It looked like a 
Norman Rockwell painting.” 
Snow or no snow, “for the past 
few years, it’s really been quite a 
splashy production,” Apple says. 
Last year, Dusty Topper sang a John 
Prine-like rendition of “Santa 
Looked a Lot Like Daddy,” Apple 
performed two poems, and his 
brother Leon narrated the Christ- 
mas story, which unfolded under a 
starry blue-tempera painted sky at- 
tached to the ceiling. Life-sized painted cardboard animals clus- 
tered around the manger, the Wise Men wore borrowed choir 
robes, and a fifteen-member choir sang an adaptation of an old 
song — “Home on the Range” — accompanied by fiddles. 

Tables overflowed with cookies, cakes, sandwiches, and party 
trays: “Everybody makes them themselves,” Heppard empha- 
sizes about the latter. “They do wot come from a delicatessen.” 

Children are even more important than food to the success 
of the Kenton Christmas party. Last year, some recited poems 
they had written themselves and sang soprano solos, but ev- 
ery child present who could be coaxed to the stage spoke at least 
a line or two. All performances — spirited, incoherent, moving, 
inaudible — were greeted with the same resounding applause 
and cheers. (A tiny golden-haired girl discovered the allure of 
the footlights; her big sister had to tug on her plaid taffeta skirt 
to get her to move from center stage.) 

Then LeRoss Apple, wearing a Resistol and a shiny rodeo 
buckle, brought the house down with his tale of how Santa 
Claus clipped the mesa with his sleigh and got tangled up in a 
cedar tree. Apple’s protagonist fixed the sleigh with a rancher’s 
resourcefulness — and two wagon wheels, plenty of duct tape, 
and baling wire — and then he turned to the matter of the 
reindeer, rendered temporarily unfit to fly. 

And there is no need for you to run to the winder to see what's 
the matter , 

It's just Santa in his contraption , of course , 

Delivering toys with eight big mules and an oV gray horse. 

To LeRoss, whose career as a cowboy poet is just taking wing, 
there is more to the evening than the chance to shine — twice. 
“What it means to me,” says Apple, whose sons are fifth-gen- 
eration Cimarron County residents, “is the community being 
able to still be together.” Bl 


Give us a snow and hearts all aglow, 
Where peace and good will fill the air 
Where neighbors still smile and talk for a while 
And you know there is someone to care. 

Christmas , Christmas on the Range 
Where the deer and the antelope play 
Where seldom is heard a discouraging word, 
And cowboys still kneel down and pray. 

— to the tune “Home on the Range” 


The Kenton celebration will be December 17 at 6:30 p.m . Mountain Time (7:30 p.tn. Central) at the Kenton community building, 305 E. 
Main. All are welcome to come and bring “finger food ” to share. For details, call Bonnie Heppard at (405) 261-7474. 
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GIL ADAMS 
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Building Images 

IT S ALL IN THE DETAILS. 



Photography by Fred Wiemer 


A musician by training, an architect at heart, Drumright native Fred Wiemer 
has made it a personal mission to assemble a collection of photographs that 
will establish a one-of-a-kind view of Oklahoma's architectural past — particularly 
of the buildings listed on the National Register of Historic Places. 

Wiemer’s theory: if such a photographic conscience of Oklahoma's regional style 
existed, architects might take it into consideration when designing l he edifices des- 
tined to join Oklahoma classics. And just maybe the old beauties would be less 
vulnerable to the wrecking balk 

Wiemer, who lives in New York City, has two more years set aside for the project, 
but already his collection speaks volumes about the strength of Oklahoma's ar- 
chitectural legacy. "1 don't think anyone can see all these photographs," he says, 
“and ever think of Oklahoma in the same way. 11 


Above, caught in morning light , Ponca City's Mar land Mansion radiates an anther glow. 
Opposite, Tubas Boston Avenue United Methodist Church * 
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Despite obvious Italian roots, the Marland Mansion in Ponca 
City , with its locally quarried stone, is a made-in -Oklahoma 
kind of building, says Wietner , Wiemer himself lived in Italy 
for two years on a Fulbright fellowship during which he 
absorbed much of that country's sense of aesthetics. His love for 
things both Italian and Oklahoman explains why this 
Italianate prairie- style mansion appeals to him as strongly as 
any building he has photographed. 
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A/ first look Wiemer had reservations that this simple architectural sample in Perry (pop. 5,800) was 
what he calls a “ Fred building. ” A gw/ feeling, however , told him it would be photogenic. (He has 
learned when intuition speaks to click the shutter.) 
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PnI aside Foucart's Guthrie indulgences, and the one characteristic that prevails in Oklahoma 
architecture t says Wiemer r is that buildings tend to be a simplified version of any of a number of 
architectural styles* in the case of the Tulsa Depot, above, a pared down Art Deco design. Under- 
statement, Wiemer observe seems to be the one unifying theme. 

Left t the only remaining commercial building by Belgian architect Joseph Foucart outside his 
adopted home of Guthrie * the small Perry bank building has it alt t says Wiemer: color, texture , 
contrast— and something going on anywhere you look. 
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Live Theater, Indian Style 

(Or how a small production became a theatrical happening.) 


i 

I t could so easily have just been a nice mid- life crisis. Julie Pearson 
and Jana Rhoads had just turned forty. Each had a successful 
career — one others might envy: Pearson, as a free-lance writer 
whose work regularly appears in Southwest Art magazine; Rhoads, 
as a speech therapist working with Bixby schoolchildren. 

Yet one wintery day in 1993, over coffee, the two friends decided 
to jot down their goals — what each would do if life had no limits. 
Since Pearson is as different from Rhoads as a stoic Panhandle 
rancher is from a Little Dixie farmer, neither had a due what the 
other might list. Would one want fortune, the other fame? 

The goals went down on paper Pearson looked at Rhoads's list; 
Rhoads, at Pearson's. Both grinned. ‘‘They were just alike," recalls 
Pearson. Pearson, a mixed-blood Creek, like Rhoads, a Kiowa- 
Caddo, wanted to be earning her living in the theater. Both were 
game for anything theater- related, they 
agreed, hut if pressed had a specially in mind; 

“1 wanted to start writing plays again, and Jana 
wanted to act,' 5 says Pearson. “The only way 
we could see doing that was if we started our 
own company.” 

Starting a theater company would be chal- 
lenge enough for someone with deep pockets 
living in New York or L.A. In fact, that Jell 
short of their plan. Pearson and Rhoads didn’t 
want to produce old Broadway standbys; no 
they envisioned a company staging original 
scripts dealing with contemporary Native American themes and star- 
ring Native American actors. 

The idea was not entirely novel. Since 1976 the American Indian 
Theatre Company of Oklahoma, also based in Tulsa, has given In- 
dian actors an outlet for their talents and staged some ambitious 
projects (including Black Tlk Speaks), but AITC no longer has a 
troupe of its own. Oklahoma Indian Theatre and Dance has staged 
a few plays but its emphasis is on dance. At best, Pearson and Rhoads 5 
idea would till an artistic vacuum; at the very least, it would prove 
theater retains its traditional advantage over film: accessibility. “The- 
ater is something you can make happen yourself,” says Pearson. “If 
you have the desire and the determination, you don't need big 
money or big producers. As Spanish playwright Lope de Vega said, 
‘Give me four boards, two players, and a passion. 5 " 

Not quite a year later, Pearson and Rhoads have their company — 
the Tulsa Indian Actors 5 Workshop — and a loyal troupe of about 
ten actors. They lead acting workshops at Turner Park in Tulsa. And 
they have staged an original play by Pearson (a behind-the-scenes 
look at the Indian art world entitled GaUerie Buffalo in which Rhoads 

Harjo in his studio. Above, his preliminary set designs for Reri Sisters. 



starred) at Oklahoma City’s annual Red Earth Festival no less. 

This month in Tulsa, TIAW will stage its second production, 
Canadian Indian playwright Thomson Highway’s Rez Sisters , a 
bawdy comedy about seven women from a Canadian reservation 
who risk love, life, and limb to play in the World’s Biggest Bingo 
game. ( Rez Sisters won the Dora Mavor Moore award for best new 
play in Toronto, Canada, in 1986 and played to sold-out audiences 
during a cross-Canada tour in 1988.) 

Rez Sisters is a milestone tor TIAW. GaUerie Buffalo had a cast of 
four; Rez Sisters has eight (and Pearson aggressively recruited one 
of them — Casey Camp, the Indian actress turned PBS producer from 
Red Rock who recently appeared in the TNT movie Lakota Woman). 
The music for GaUerie Buffalo was compliments of a tape deck; Rez 
Sisters uses live flute music. The set for GaUerie Buffalo was Indian 
art posters on easels; Rez Sisters ' s is being de- 
sign ed by Se m inol e- S h a wn cc a rtist Ben ja m i n 
Harjo of Oklahoma Gty (another Pearson re- 
cruit) and built by Southern Cheyenne artist 
Merlin Little Thunder (an easier draftee since 
he’s Pearson's husband). The impetus behind 
such effort: “Theater is supposed to use all the 
arts,” Pearson explains. “IPs supposed to be 
a synthesis of all of them. It just doesn’t always 
happen," 

When it does, it benefits not only the au- 
dience but the actors. Camp, who usually 
does movies, is a fan of Harjo’s and knew acting on a set of his de- 
sign would be a creative experience found only rarely in film: “On a 
movie,” says Camp, "you may be brought in for scene 183. A lot ot 
stuff has gone on before and is coming up, and you don’t know about 
any of it. You get maybe three takes if you’re lucky to get in charac- 
ter. With stage work, you’ve got a beginning, a middle, and an end.” 

And in this case, an inspiration. For Harjo, whose canvases sell 
lor tens of thousands of dollars and consistently take first place at 
Santa Fe’s Indian Market (six out of the last seven years), Rez Sisters 
is his answer to Dick Tracy, a film he believes was memorable for 
how costumes, actors, and set all came together in a way no audi- 
ence could ignore. Turning his trademark hot colors and geometric 
style on a canvas Lhat will interact with humans is a rare commis- 
sion. It’s also a sign of how tar from that coffee shop Pearson and 
Rhoads have come. — Jeanne M, Devlin 

77ie Tulsa Indian Actors' Workshop presents Rez Sisters at 8p.m. 
November 25 and 26 at Studio One of the Tulsa Performing Arts 
Center in downtown Tulsa. Tickets are $ 6 . (800) 364-71 1 1. 

Harjo' s set designs will be on exhibit 10 cun. to 5 p.m. November 
25 at the Tulsa Artists' Coalition Studios, 224 N. Cincinnati, Tulsa , 




Twin left : Merlin Little Thunder, technical 
director; Pearson, director; Rhoads, actress . 


Nave tn b e r * / a n nary 19 9 5 
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SlNCR^Tl^YTHLLERS GATHERED A DOZEN 
YEARS AGO TO LAUNCH A FESTIVAL, WORD HAS SPREAD. 
BOY, HAS IT EVER SPREAD. 



By Carol Hamilton 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY J. PAT CARTER 

I t was a textbook brainstorming session. The year was 
1982, and members of the Arts Council of Oklahoma 
City were pondering the nature of future projects. Ideas 
presented had been as varied as people’s ideas on what con- 
stitutes a pretty picture. Still Lynn Moroney knew she was 
stretching a good many people’s idea of “art” when she 
proposed that Oklahoma’s capital city host a summer 
storytelling festival. 

In a time overshadowed by the oil bust — when a good 
many questioned whether Oklahomans would turn out in 
sufficient numbers to support any kind of art (even block- 
buster art exhibitions and big-name rock V roll bands) 
Moroney’s idea bordered on the frivolous. 

From left , Will Hilly Pat Nelson, Barbara McBride-Smith , Lynn 
Moroney, and Al Bostick. 



UNRAVELING 
THE CULTURE KNOT 


S toryteller At Bostick of Oklahoma City 
often shares with audiences the fables of 
Lokmaih an Ethiopian who lived five hundred 
years before Aesop and was considered so wise 
that the thirty- first chapter of the Koran is 
named for him . 

The Bigger Picture 

A drop of water escaping from a cloud was 
falling into the sea. Ashamed and confused in 
seeing itself about to be lost in the immensity 
and vastness it cried, " What am l in compari- 
son with this vast ocean, certainly my exist- 
ence is less than nothing in this abyss with- 
out limit.” 

But as it dropped into the sea it was swal- 
lowed by an oyster and in time it became a 
magnificent pearl. The oyster was caught, and 
the pearl found and sold to a great king. 

The king wore the pearl in the center of his 
crown, where on state occasions, its beauty 
held the attention of the noblest in the land. 



MAP TO THE STARS 


T he story of Coyote is a Native Ameri- 
can myth told by many tribes, but story- 
teller Lynn Moroney of Oklahoma City drew on 
the versions favored by the Karok and Yurok 
tribes for this tale . 

Coyote ik the Dancing Stars 
Coyote was singing a bragging song, “Ow, 
ow, ow-oo-ool l am the best dancer in alt the 
land. Ow, ow, ow-oo-oo!” Coyote was always 
bragging about something. 

Now it happened that Coyote noticed the 
stars sparkling and dancing in the sky, and af- 
ter watching them tor a time, he wanted to 
dance with them. He called, “Stars! Pretty 
Stars! I want to dance with YOU -OQ- QO-OO- 
ooP 

But the stars just laughed. “That foolish 
Coyote can't dance with us,” they said to each 
other. “We dance across the whole sky, and we 
dance all night long. We never grow tired and 
we never stop dancing- Coyote would get tired 
and want to stop and rest.” 

The stars knew all about Coyote. They 
(continued on page 41) 


To their credit, her colleagues didn’t 
snicker. Instead, they asked — in all serious- 
ness— though in a manner that bordered on 
the rhetorical: "Would anyone actually 
come downtown to hear stories?" 

Her proposal seemed poised to die from 
apathy, when the chairman of the council's 
board of directors strode into the office. Owner 
of the city’s Full Circle bookstore and a well- 
known arts advocate who believes the arts are 
at their best when they are available to every- 
one, Jim Tolbert is also a respected business- 
man. This day he barely bothered to say hello. 
“You know what we ought to have?" he an- 
nounced. “A story- 
telling festival!” 

Call it serendipity, 
call it happenstance. 

Either way the coun- 
cil members recog- 
nized fate when they 
saw it. They sat up 
straighter in their 
chairs and pro- 
ceeded to hear 
Tolbert out. His 
reasoning was 
straightforward: 
storytelling might 
reach those in the 
city who had tuned 
out more tradi- 
tional art offerings. His pitch, coupled with 
Moroney’s enthusiasm for the medium, 
convinced the council to lake a gamble on 
what at the time must have seemed like little 
more than a child's parlor game. The 
storytelling festival went on to be blessed by 
the Metropolitan Library System and to re- 
ceive a grant from the Oklahoma Founda- 
tion for the Humanities. No one, however, 
could have predicted what a happy ending 
it would ultimately have. 

It has been a little more than a dozen years 
since Jim Tolbert burst through the door 
that hot summer day. WintefTales, the de- 
scendant of that original event, is now an 
annual festival that draws thousands of na- 
tionally known tellers and listeners from a 
seven-state area to downtown Oklahoma 
City each February. Storytelling is no longer 
a big-city phenomenon but an everyday oc- 
currence in schools, nursing homes, librar- 


ies, and town halls throughout Oklahoma. 
Along the way, Oklahoma itself has become 
firmly entrenched at the forefront of a 
storytelling movement that has spawned 
books, radio programs, PBS shows, and cas- 
sette tapes, while at the same time confound- 
ing those who insisted Americans (and Okla- 
homans) were too cynical (and too busy) to 
indulge in entertainment that can't be rated 
or taped for later playback. 

T he emphasis of that first storytelling fes- 
tival was, fittingly, on Oklahoma stories: 
Native stories, stories from the Plains, stories 
of Dust Bowl days, 
oil boom stories. 
Trail of Tears sto- 
ries. Organizers that 
first year hoped to 
headline TeAta, a 
Native American 
storyteller from 
Oklahoma City who 
in her heyday per- 
form ed a 1 1 h e W hite 
House for Franklin 
and Eleanor Roose- 
velt (she so im- 
pressed the first 
couple that they 
were rumored to 
have named a small 
lake at Hyde Park after her), but by 1982, 
TeAta was eighty- eight years old. She prom- 
ised only to be in attendance at the festival. 
She arrived, beautiful still, wearing tradi- 
tional dress of blues and a deep magenta. 
Someone begged her to tell just one story. 
She obliged with one, then two, then three. 
She shook her rattle as she blessed the I h e- 
ater. She blessed the festival. She blessed the 
stories. She chanted Native American 
prayers for the tellers and the telling. And the 
audience sat rapt. 

Those who had come to hear TeAta stayed 
to listen to other idlers and to share stories 
of their own. Each night after the tellers fin- 
ished, the people who had come to listen 
stood up and told their own stories at what 
became known as "Olios.” And so was re- 
born a tradition as true to the prairie heri- 
tage as the whistling wind. "Oklahomans are 
very modest people,” says Linda Levy, a sto- 


SHE SHOOK HER RATTLE 
AS SHE BLESSED THE 
THEATER. SHE BLESSED 
THE FESTIVAL. SHE 
BLESSED THE STORIES. 

She chanted Native 

AMERICAN PRAYERS FOR 
THE TELLERS AND THE 
TELLING. 
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Star stories opened the door to storytelling for Lynn Moroney (the license plate on her car reads 
" SKYTELR n ) but she also tells other stories, including Irish tales , Her first book , Baby Rattlesnake, is 
based on a tale told by TeAta at that first storytelling festival back in 1982 , 


ryteller who in 1982 worked for l he Metro- 
politan Library. 41 Our people are so close to 
our state’s beginning, and we have so many 
stories that have not been written down. 
When someone said. Tell me your story/ it 
was like opening the door to our experience. 
We have so many stories, and they were just 
waiting to be validated.” 


The next festival was once again held at 
Stage Center, this time on the Fourth of July. 
There was a liars' contest on the outdoor 
stage, music by the Territorial Brass Band 
from Guthrie, fireworks at nightfall, and 
again, an array of Oklahoma tellers just get- 
ting started: Lynn Moroney, puppeteer John 
Hinkle, Linda Levy, Marie and Rodger Har- 


(continued from page 40) 
winked at one another, and then they laughed 
some more. But Little Star did not laugh* She 
had been watching Coyote dance, and she 
wanted to dance with him. She liked that Coy- 
ote. Little Star flashed her eyes and called down 
to him, "Co-yo-teeeee,...you can dance with 
meccccc! Tomorrow night, wait for me at the 
Lop of the mountain, and I will come for you. 
We will dance across the whole sky, and we will 
dance all night long.” 

The next night Coyote went to the top of the 
mountain and waited for Little Star. At last she 
came sparkling and dancing toward him. 
Wheeeeeee! She swept him off the mountain 
and up to the top of the sky. 

Coyote and Little Star began to dance. 

They danced... and danced.. .and danced 
some more! 

They twinkled and twirled and whirled up 
and down! 

They sparkled and spun and turned round 
and round! 

Oh, Coyote was happy! How he loved danc- 
ing with Little Star! How he loved dancing in 
the sky! But after a while, Coyote grew tired, 
and lie said, “This sky dancing is fun 5 but I want 
to slow down. I want to catch my breath.” 

“Oh no/ 1 said Little Star, “we can't slow 
down* Wc must dance a long way. Remember, 
we must dance across the whole sky.” 

Finally, Coyote was too tired to dance an- 
other step. He wanted to return to earth. He 
looked down at the Earth. It seemed very dose. 
He thought, “Earth is not so far away, 1 can 
jump a little jump, and be there in no time at 
all." But the Earth is a long way from the top 
of the sky, and Coyote's little jump turned i nto 
a BIG FALL! 

Coyote fell down and down and down* 

Down through the sky, 

Down past the stars , 

Down through the night, 

Down past the moon, 

Coyote fell for a long, long, time. 

At last he landed on the Earth, “OW-OW- 
OUCH! OW-OW-OOOO-OOr Now some 
say he was hurt, and some say he wasn't hurt 
at all, because the very next night, he returned 
to that same place, and again he howled and 
begged to dance with the stars. The stars tried 
not to pay attention, but Coyote made so much 
noise that Big Star agreed to dance with him* 
just as before, Coyote could not last the night, 
(ronrwued on page 42) 
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(continued from page 41) 
and lie fell back to Earth. Now when the sky 
grows dark and the stars come dancing into the 
night, coyotes look up at the stars and howl. 
“You-oO“Oo-oo-oc>r they howl, “You-oo-oo- 
00! We want to dance with Ygu-oq-og-oo!” 
One by one the stars agree to dance with the 
coyotes, but it is always the same, the coyotes 
grow tired, and one by one they fall back to the 
Earth. 

On clear dark nights, the coyotes can be seen 
as they come streaking down through the sky, 
all bright and beautiful. Some say they are "fall- 
ing sta rs , ” bn t th ey a re act ua I Iv coy o tes — tool - 
ish coyotes who brag too much and think they 
can dance with the stars* 



TALES FROM THE TERRITORY 

P at Nelson of Tulsa usually stays away 
from Native American tales believing they 
are the inheritance of Native Americans them- 
selves. She made an exception to her rule , how- 
ever, for this story because so many school chil- 
dren in western Oklahoma are Kiowa and this 
story seemed to touch them . 

The Buffalo Go 

The buffalo was the center of Kiowa life. 
Buffalo hides provided tipis, clothes, and moc- 
casins. Bladders and stomachs made good con- 
tainers. bones were carved into tools. They 
even had a special place for the buffalo in their 
religion* Alter the Civil War white men began 
slipping over the boundary of Indian Territory* 
Soon there were railroads, farms, and cattle. 
The buffalo knew' the Kiowas didn't want all 
these people in Indian Territory, so they chased 
the cattle off the ranges; tramped down gardens 
that had just been planted; and dug up freshly 
laid railroad tracks* 

Their actions made white families very an- 
gry at them and insistent that the governor get 
rid of the buffalo. He called in the Tenth Cav- 
alry and the soldiers shot the buffalo as fast as 
they could. But they just kept coming. 

Next, the governor tried hiring professional 
hunters. These crackshots went out every day 
with a skinner who had a wagon. The hunter 
and the skinner filled the wagons with dead 
carcasses and brought them to the railroad sta- 
tion, where the skinners boned and skinned 

(continued on page 43) 


‘Many Native 
AMERICAN TALES CAN 
ONLY BE TOLD DURING 
THE WINTER MONTHS.’ 

- — Lynn Moroney 


ris, all of Oklahoma City; “Unde Dik” 
McGill nn of Halle t; Tyrone Wiikerson and 
Pat Nelson of Tulsa; and Fran Stallings of 
Bartlesville* A family from Texas came, set 
up a grill on the grounds, and stayed to cook 
their way through the entire festival* 

In its fourth season, the festival was moved 
to January, and its name became WinterTaJes, 
"The festival was always perceived as a win- 
tertime activity," Moroney explains. “Many 
Native American tales can only be told dur- 
ing the winter months, as they are closely tied 
to sacred rituals,” The change in other words 
was natural for a state where the first stories 
told on its soil were told by Native Ameri- 
cans a thousand years ago. 

The festival has also changed in more in- 
trinsic ways. Both Oklahoma storytellers and 
their audiences have grown enormously in 
quality. Oklahoma audiences are critical and 
sophisticated and have the reputation of ex- 
pecting the best out of performers, says 
Moroney. Nationally known tellers not only 
like to perform here, they actually call up and 
say, “When are you going to ask ME?” In 
fact, says Moroney, if tellers delivered per- 
formances of the same caliber as most did at 
that first festival, the audience of today 
would not be pleased. 

N ot too long ago, the idea that hundreds 
of Americans (and dozens of Oklaho- 
mans) would make their living as storytell- 
ers would have sounded almost as ludicrous 
as Oklahoma City hosting a storytelling fes- 
tival in the early Eighties. Storytelling is, af- 
ter all, a pretty simple equation: a person, 
a story— as complicated as a Greek myth, 
as fraught with symbolism as a Native 
American folk tale, as personal as a battle 
experience, or as simple as how you caught 
the big fish — and someone to listen. What 



no one anticipated was how many people 
of all ages would pay good money to hear 
someone who could tell a story well* 
Today, the statistics are staggering: The 
United States is home to more than 500 ma- 
jor storytelling festivals and 850 storytelling 
organizations. In 1975, the National 
Storytelling Association was born; it now 
has 6,000 members; its first volume of The 
Best-Loved Stories Told has sold more than 
55,000 copies; and in one year alone its Na- 
tional Storytelling Press sold $250,000 in 
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tapes, books, and gifts. In 1993, the national 
storytelling festival at Jonesboro ugh, Ten- 
nessee, turned twenty; it now draws 9,000 
participants from around the world. 

Storytelling has become a tool in disci- 
plines as diverse as the legal profession, car- 
ing for the elderly, and multi-cultural pro- 
grams for the CIA. At Eastern Tennessee 
State University, more than eighty candi- 
dates from twenty- three states study for 
degrees in storytelling; in Enid, Stillwater 
storyteller Barbara McBri de-Smith now 


Above, storytellers occupied a prominent place in 
the hierarchy of a Native American community; 
tellers often acted as peacemakers, telling stories to 
smooth tensions and promote understanding. 

Will Hill — Kabitcha Feke Sego* — is descended 
from the Coweta People, who , in the days before 
the Muscogee (Creek) removal , told stories to the 
assembled tribes each year on the day of the 
summer solstice . Hill's stories, gathered from 
many tribes, told with plenty of audience 
participation and movement , are in that 
tradition. “There were so many people/' says Hill, 
“( the storytellers) had to be really animated in 
order to he heard , ” 


(continued from page 42} 
them. They piled the bones high along the 
tracks where they would be picked up and sent 
to eastern markets. It was often said that on a 
good hunting day, that pile of bones would be 
as tall as a man and as long as a mile. Very soon 
most all the buffalo were gone. 

That summer the Kiowas were camped on 
the north side of Mount Scott. Early one morn- 
ing an Indian maiden stepped outside her tipi 
and saw a haze moving across Medicine Creek, 
As she watched, the haze slowly cleared until 
she saw the last buffalo herd appear like a spirit 
dream. The leader of the herd walked slowly 
toward Mount Scott, followed by the cows and 
the calves and a few young male buffalo that 
had survived the hunters' gunfire. 

As that young Indian maiden watched the 
line of buffalo move closer and closer to the 
mountai n, the face of the mountain opened. 
Inside, the world was fresh with rivers that were 
dear and not bloody and plants that w r ere as 
green as they were in the spring. 

She could smell mint and blossoming wild 
plum and apple trees. As she stood there, she 
was so moved by the beauty, tears came to her 
eyes as she watched the herd walk inside the 
mountain.. .and the mountain closed. 



A SPOKEN INHERITANCE 

T ulsa storyteller Will Hill makes a dis- 
tinction between informal storytelling, like 
a parent teaching a sjnall child , and storytelling 
that carries on a tribe's oral tradition and his- 
tory. He likens his years of learning stories to 
another college education; after all he says, taken 
in their entirety, the body of Muscogee stories rep- 
resents the collective knowledge of an entire tribe , 
The Rose Stone 

If you were to go on an outing in an area that 
runs about eighty miles through the middle 
portion of Oklahoma, between Guthrie and 
Pauls Valley, you may come across a ruddy 
colored rock that looks like a rose. It may have 
sandy, crystal fragments of barite and petal- 
like clusters. This rock comes from a deposit 
250 million years old from the Permian period. 
During that geological time barite rocks were 
formed in Garber sandstone. Erosion causes 
weathering on the rock surface so that the rose 

(continued on page 44) 
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(continued from page 43) 
stones become individual curios. That is what 
the geologist would tell you. The Native Ameri- 
can says that in the 1830s, “Old Hickory” (as 
Andrew Jackson was called) by presidential or- 
der decreed that all Indians be removed from 
land in the East to what was then referred to 
as Indian Territory, and what we now know as 
Oklahoma, a Choctaw word which means 
“Land of the Red Man.” Thousands of indig- 
enous people — made up of the Choctaw, 
Cherokee, Chickasaw, Creek and Seminole, 
followed later by many more Indian nations — 
began a tragic journey that would be later 
known as “The Trail Where They Cried” or 
The Trail of Tears. 

It is said that a young Tsa-La-Gi, or Chero- 
kee, couple who pledged their undying love for 
one another made the terrible journey to this 
tar land. Before beginning the Exodus, the 
Cherokee warrior gave his love a wild Chero- 
kee Rose and told her, “No matter where I am, 
or where you are, you must know that noth- 
ing can separate us.” 

As fate would have it, during the crossing of 
a great river, the two did become separated. 
The raft that was to cross the river carried many 
men, women, and children. 

The young maiden watched in horror as the 
overloaded raft filled with people being held in 
check by armed solders on horseback from 
shore began to sink. It was winter, and the wa- 
ter was icy. She searched frantically hut could 
not find her warrior in the dark waters of the 
icy river. She cried and cried, hut she never saw 
him again. All she had left to remember him 
hv was the dried Cherokee Rose he had given 
her. 

When she reached Indian Territory, it is said 
that the maiden’s hands bled from the ropes 
that held her belongings, and she prayed that 
her ordeal might end. Unay-thlana-hee (the 
Creator) heard her prayers, and wherever her 
gee-gah, ju-gee-saw- woo- law ( blood and tears) 
fell to the earth the ground became colored. As 
a symbol of the two’s eternal love for one an- 
other and the suffering of the Cherokee, the 
Creator made the rock the shape of the 
warrior’s wild rose. 

We know that this story is true, say the old- 
timers. If you go to this area between Guthrie 
and Pauls Valley, you will find the beautiful 
Rose Stone, a symbol from the Creator to his 
native people that this was the end of the “Trail 
Where They Cried.” 


Al Bostick is a multi-dimensional storyteller — he 
is also a dancer, choreographer, writer, visual 
artist, and actor. Telling a story , he says, is not 
unlike Shakespearean theater: “ You get to play 
all the roles. ” 

teaches a course in Storytelling as Ministry 
at the graduate seminary of Phillips Univer- 
sity. 

Oklahoma’s entry into this national 
movement was indeed swift and strong. 
WinterTales grew to a professional staff of 
thirteen and a volunteer staff of more than a 
hundred that is the envy of festivals around 
the country (Oklahoman Peter Dolese now 
serves on NSA’s national board.) 

The Oklahoma City festival produced na- 


tionally recognized tellers such as McBride- 
Smith, who has developed her own Good- 
Old-Boy versions of the Greek myths; 
Moroney, a Chickasaw storyteller who has 
published both audiotapes and two 
children’s books of Indian stories (with two 
more on the way); Will Hill, a Muscogee 
(Creek) fluent in his native tongue who was 
groomed since he was a boy to be the tribal 
storyteller of his generation; and Bartlesville’s 
Fran Stallings, who has parlayed storytelling 
into a magazine career. 

Now the state has storytellers in its artist- 
in-residence program like Hill who has per- 
formed traditional Indian stories with the 
Tulsa Philharmonic and before the re- 
nowned chimpanzee researcher lane 
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Goodall (he told stories that teach respect 
for animals and the environment; she told 
him stories of chimpanzees doctoring 
themselves with herbs) and Al Bostick of 
Oklahoma City who specializes in tales 
from African or Afro-American traditions 
hut also collects stories from other cultures 
(he has 750 versions of Cinderella* includ- 
ing one in African and another in Korean). 

Linda Levy was the state's first storyteller- 
in -residence. Though the art form was far 
less popular than now* Levy was booked in 
schools statewide. The only problem: she 
had six stories. Overwhelmed by the de- 
mand for new tales, Levy spent hours in the 
archives of the Oklahoma Historical Soci- 
ety in Oklahoma City culling tales from the 


state's turbulent early history. Among the 
favorites she found: the day the Canadian 
River caught fire and how the community 
of Webbers Falls disappeared. Storytelling 
proved to be a miracle worker in many 
schools. “Everybody can do it,” she says. 
“Everybody has a story. Telling it is a real 
confidence builder,” 

Moroney believes storytelling comes 
naturally to people of the Plains, “Okla- 
homa does not have vast oceans and high 
mountains,” Moroney observes. “We have 
the wind and oil and our stories. We have 
more than meets the eye. Things you can’t 
touch. Things you can't nail down.” But 
things that she says have their own beauty 
and life nevertheless — -and their own sto- 
ries. 

In fact, Moroney sees a natural progres- 
sion in storytelling: people start out as the 


‘When someone said, 
‘Tell me your story , 1 it 

WAS LIKE OPENING THE 
DOOR TO OUR 
EXPERIENCE. WE HAVE SO 
MANY STORIES.’ 

— Linda Levy, storyteller 


family member who can best recap family 
anecdotes; they move on to telling fairy tales 
or legends and begin to see themselves as 
tellers; then as they mature as a storyteller 
they often circle back to personal stories hut 
with a difference — you barely know they’re 
there. For a good storyteller disappears to 
the point that all that remains is the story, 
a rush of words and sounds and emotions 
carrying you, like the “Once upon a time...” 
stories of your youth, to a place you other- 
wise could not visit. SR 


Writer Carol Hamilton lives in Midwest City. 
/. Pat Carter of Midwest City is a free-lance 
photographer whose work has appeared in the 
New York Times. 



Oklahoma storytellers keep mighty busy during 
the winter months; here is where you can he sure to 
catch them on stage: 


During National Young Reader's Day November 
1 6, Will Hill performs at a program sponsored by the 
Center for the Book at the National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame, Oklahoma City , (405) 521-2502, ext. 211. 
(H ill's stories on tape are part of the Oklahoma 
Treasure Trails Adventure Fun Pack , available from 
MythicMedia, P.O. Box 12697 , Oklahoma City » OK 
73157.) Hill can be reached at (918) 747-1044 or 
(800) 536-1044 L 

November 19, sixteen Oklahoma storytellers (in- 
cluding Pat Nelson) participate in the national 
“Tellabration: ,4u EveningofStorytellingfor Adults , n 
Performances are slated for the Church of the Ser- 
vant , 14343 N. MacArthur Bint, Oklahoma City , 
(405) 721-4141 1 and the University of Oklahoma 
Medical Center , 2808 S. Sheridan, Tulsa, (918) 492- 
7527 1 (Eight tellers perform at each site.) 

Lynn Moroney and Barbara McBride-Smith ap- 
pear in downtown Oklahoma City during the New 
Year's Eve “Opening Night” celebration, Moroney 
plans to present “Story teller in the Window, ” a rou- 
tine that calls for her to sit in a storefront with a 
microphone and extemporise stories with passers-by; 
McBride- Smith plans to perform “Classical and Not- 
$o- Classical Stories far Adults” at the Oklahoma 
County Courthouse . For more about “Opening 
Night” call (405) 236-1426. Me Bride-Smith can he 
reached at (405) 624-1 155 . 

A l Bostick performs February 11 at the Del City 
Library, 4509 SE 15th, Del City, (405) 672-1377 . 
(He will also conduct a workshop and perform April 
1 7 and 18 at the Living Literature Center at Nor th- 
en stent State University in Tahlequah, (918) 456- 
4502,) Bostick can be reached at (405) 521-8040 L 

T wo days of workshops and performances will fill 
WinterTales February 17 and 18 at Stage Center in 
downtown Oklahoma City. Featured tellers include 
Gayle Ross (a descendant of Cherokee Chief John 
Ross who has turned Cherokee tales into children's 
books) and Bartlesville resident Fran Stallings, Ter- 
ritory Tellers, an Oklahoma storytelling group, will 
gi vefreeperfo n na t tees a nd has t an “ opei t m ike ” series 
at noon both days. 

Oklahoma is also home to three major storytelling 
organizations: Territory Tellers in Oklahoma City , 
(405) 789-3640; Tulsey f Town Yamspinners (“story- 
tellers can't have just a name, ” says u member, “it's 
gotta he a story”) in Tulsa , (918) 492-7527; and 
Ardmore Word Weavers in Ardmore, (405) 226- 
3980 l 

Members of Territory Tellers, a statewide organi- 
zation of amateur and professional storytellers, re- 
ceive a quarterly newsletter with a calendar of re - 
giona l storytelling even ts and addresses of storytelling 
groups (in Oklahoma and elsewhere), as well as 
columns about the art of storytelling itself (The 
group also maintains a database of local storytellers. ) 
Annual dues are $10, To join , contact Rosemary 
Czarski, PXX Box 548, Jones, OK 73049-0548. 
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ILLUSTRATOR MURV JACOB PAINTS AN INTRICATE 
CHEROKEE WONDERLAND WHERE MYTH AND NATURE 
LIVE HAPPILY EVER AFTER. 


DAVE CRENSHAW 


BY MAURA MCDERMOTT 


T en years ago Cherokee artist Murv Jacob moved 
to a small town in northeastern Oklahoma and 
fell through the proverbial looking glass as surely 
as Alice did in Lewis Carroll’s children's classic. What 
Jacob found on the other side of the mirror, however, was 
not a world turned topsy-turvy, but a wonderland where 
all seemed as it should be, if one was at heart a Cherokee. 
Being an artist, he proceeded to paint the place. 

In Jacob’s paintings, brown-skinned people make ca- 
noes, smoke meat, and play ball in a forest so green pho- 
tosynthesis seems tangible. Animals talk to each other as 
well as to humans. Now- extinct birds like the Carolina 
parakeet dart through the forest canopy, and huge but- 
terflies and moths hover above the forest floor like Zep- 
pelins* This natural wonderland is Murv Jacob's vision of 
the ancient, lost world of the Cherokee, and it is one that 
has caught the imagination of the New York publishing 
world and a good many others who live far from Jacob's 
day-to-day life in the town ofTahlequah {pop* 10,398). 

In the last three years, Jacob has gone from being a well- 
respected Native American painter with a regional follow- 
ing to a nationally known illustrator who has painted cov- 
ers and illustrations tor twenty-nine hooks. That Jacob so 
gracefully made the leap to illustration from fine art 
doesn't surprise Gayle Ross, a Cherokee storyteller living 
in Texas who has written many of the tales Jacob has il- 
lustrated, Murv has the one trait predominant among 
book illustrators; "Murv just loves stories,” says Ross. 

Ross and Jacob’s collaboration began after the artist sent 
the author some of his paintings inspired by Cherokee sto- 
ries* "I was bowled over," Ross admits. When Ross, a de- 
scendant of Cherokee chief John Ross, did a cassette of 
Cherokee animal stories in 1 991 , she encouraged Jacob to 
submit art for the cassette cover, which he did. 
It was immediately accepted. (Jacob crated 
up a painting and sent it to the pub- 
lisher to ensure a close-up ap- 
praisal.) The success of the cas- 
sette led to a book offer, and 
Jacob worked for a couple of 
years on sixteen illustrations 
tor Ross’s collection of tales 
about the Cherokee trick- 



ster-hero, Rabbit. (Jacob worked on the Rabbit commis- 
sion so long, people in Tahlequah began inquiring, 
"How’s Rabbit?”) 

How Rabbit Tricked Otter came out in May of 1994 as a 
HarperCollins title* The illustrations as well as the stories 
caught the attention of John McMahan, a Tulsa attorney 
who collects and sells rare books and who has an eye for 
books destined to become valuable. McMahan bought 
three of Jacob’s Rabbit paintings to hang in his Utica Square 
office, and he keeps a copy of the storybook around for ch li- 
chen of clients* (Trickster stories are often told to Indian 
children as a gentle way to correct them — the trickster rep- 
resents the child himself.) Meanwhile, Jacob’s circle of ad- 
mirers has only grown* Cindy Kane, senior editor at Dial 
Books for Young Readers in New York, likens Jacob’s bright 
colors and swirling patterns to those of Vincent van Gogh 
and says Dial jumped at the chance to work with the forty- 
nine- year-old artist. “Murv is filled with good ideas, he’s 
fast, he’s incredibly talented, and he’s enthusiastic about his 
work,” raves Kane, who is working with Jacob and Ross on 
two books of Cherokee folk tales. 

Meanwhile, back in Tahlequah Jacob has found himself 
unable to shake his subject. A plywood cutout of Rabbit — 
wearing a shell necklace around his furry neck and a beaded 
sash around his chubby middle — presides over Jacob's 
Tahlequah studio, which, like his paintings, is awash with 
detail: masks, gourds, pipes, conch shells. Rabbit (Jisdu in 
Cherokee), an unapologetic trickster, would seem to have 
become not only a storybook hero but something of an alter 
ego for his creator. 

Jacob may share Rabbit's playfulness hut he is serious 
about capturing the ancient Cherokee on canvas from their 
bark-shingled houses to their arm-band tattoos. Six of his 
historical paintings have become covers for Tahlequah au- 
thor Robert J. Conley’s Real People hooks, a series of his- 
torical novels on the Cherokee, Conley is a good friend and 
cohort of Jacob, so t he commission was a natural. But the 
covers, which depict the Cherokee world beginning before 
European contact, have taken Jacob into new waters* When 
the Discovery Channel needed art for its documentary "The 
Trail of Tears,” which will air in January, series co- producer 
Sonny Hutchison of KUSA in Denver thought of Jacob* 
“Murv’s work struck me as quite unique,” says Hutchison, 


Left f Rabbit at the Council of Animals, 1992 , J6 fr x20". In How Rabbit Tricked Otter, Rabbit 
shows human-Uke emotions: ‘7 rook what 1 learned front painting people and transferred it to 
animals,” says Jacoby who once worried his animals were too “Dtsneyesque” (he relaxed after learning 
ancient Spiro artists humanized their animals, tool Near left , Murv Jacob and Rabbit (the trickster 
may be Jacob’s alter ego but the cutout is for his kids). 
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The Boager Dance, 1993 , 24 H x48 n . 


Jacob based his painting of the wild winter Cherokee dance known as 
“ The Booger Dance” on an old memory of his mentor, artist Cecil Dick , 
who smv it performed once in North Carolina in the Thirties. The 
masked figures, or boogers, are parodies of intruders — whites, blacks, 
other tribes. According to tradition, they burst into the room making 
crude comments, chasing the women , and pretending to speak foreign 
languages; only when the crowd ignores them, do they disappear into 
the night. Realistic details — -from the hanging gourds to the pipe- 
smoking teen-age girls — fill this painting. 

who ultimately chose eleven of Jacob's historical paintings* in- 
cluding three com missioned specifically for the show. The paint- 
ings trace Cherokee history from the time of the American Revo- 
lution through the Trail of Tears. 


Jacob's own exploration of Native American history was in- 
spired by his grandmother, a Cherokee from Kentucky who in- 
sisted the family hold reunions at ancient Indian mounds in 
southern Ohio, near where Jacob was bom. On the other side 
of the family, a Scotch- Irish great-grandmother introduced 
Jacob to painting at age seven. “Her room smelled of fresh flow- 
ers and oil paint,” he recalls. When Jacob was in his twenties, he 
paid a visit to painter Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri, Being 
in a room with Benton's mythic paintings of the people and his- 
tory of the rural Midwest was overwhelming; he felt seasick, 
Jacob recalls. Benton, who had attained the status of an old 
master, advised Jacob over a glass of Irish whiskey to be proud 
of his Indian heritage, Jacob took this advice to heart, even if he 
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did not quite know how to translate that pride into paint. It was 
the Seventies, and Jacob was languishing in Topeka, Kansas, 
where he had grown up — out of touch with contemporary 
Cherokee culture. No wonder his early paintings were, as he 
describes them, “pit i fill, generic, pan-I ndian, pseudo- mystical — 
what you do when you don't have any real culture backing you 
up." 

Jacob's search for authentic culture led him to Cherokee mas- 
ter artist Cecil Dick, who was living in the university town of 
Tahlequah in northeastern Oklahoma. When Jacob arrived at 
Dick's house lor the first time, the older man was outside wait- 
ing for him — a gesture Jacob has never forgotten. Dick, who died 
in 1992, was a great storyteller — -and a one-man encyclopedia 


Fifteen years ago* Cecil Dick told Jacob the story of how Rabbit 
saves himself front a hungry wildcat by tricking a flock of turkeys 
into becoming its dinner instead. Jacob began a drawing of Rabbit 
about the same time but resisted painting him for years , Why? 
“He's powerful — -the trickster, ” says Jacob. 
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This is the cover illustration for Conley's third novel in his series on the 
ancient Cherokee. "The people in the pain ting are people I see in Tahlequah, " 
explains Jacob , in cafes , at McDonald's , inside Wal-Mart. Like they were 
five hundred years ago, the Cherokee are “ big, strong, innocent people — 
people of great intensity ." Qualities that resonate from his paintings. 


of things Cherokee. Jacob, who lacked any formal art training, 
was schooled by Dick in painting technique as well as Chero- 
kee culture. Dick became Jacob’s mentor, and the men visited 
back and forth for several years. When Jacob finally moved to 
Tahlequah, he says, “I felt like I had come home.” With the 
older artists encouragement, he began painting animal legends 
and historical scenes because “that’s the heart of what’s Chero- 
kee.” 

Ironically, some Tahlequah locals have taken exception to 
Jacob’s claims of Cherokee heritage. Jacob, because he does 
not have a roll card confirming his family’s blood ties with the 
tribe, cannot officially call himself a Cherokee artist, but he has 
won many Indian art awards and in 1993 did the illustration 
for the cover of Cherokee chief Wilma Mankiller’s autobiog- 
raphy for St. Martin’s Press in New York. On it Mankiller ap- 
pears in a classic Jacob swirl of vines and birds. 

It is such exuberant portrayals of the natural world that set 
Jacob apart from many of his fellow Indian artists. “Before 
Murv came on the scene, Indian art was sky and earth,” ob- 
serves Mary O’Brien who owns an Indian bookstore in Tulsa. 
Jacob, who spurns comparisons, says merely that while his 
mentor Cecil Dick emphasized the human figures in his paint- 
ings, he likes to focus on “trees, flowers, birds.” In Jacob’s work 
the humans are but one small part of the landscape. To accu- 
rately paint such landscapes, Jacob makes pilgrimages to the 
Cherokee homeland of North Carolina and spends long hours 
walking the hills around Tahlequah. He knows the Cherokee 
names for the different trees, and his landscape studies have 
resulted in a wonderful amount of detail: For the cover of 
Conley’s The Way of the Priests , Jacob painted 
fourteen kinds of ferns. He has been 
known to paint with a brush in one 
hand and a magnifying glass in the 
other. 

Jacob’s career is expected to 
take another leap in March 
when his next picture 
book collaboration with 
Ross — How Turtle's Back 
Was Cracked — is due 


How Rabbit Tricked 
Otter is a wonder story- 
a story that explains some- 
thing in nature, such as why ^ 
rabbits have cottony tails. The 
minute Jacob read it he knew 
he'd paint this scene. His goal: 

" keep it simple, capture the energy, 
but don't get too dramatic." Bear is 
now one of his favorite animals to paint 
and make into pipes. Says Jacob, "There's a 
bear that lives in my head. " 
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The White Path, 1993, 24" x 36". 
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The Canoemakers at Kituwah, 799/, 24" x 30". 
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out. “It's going to be a breakthrough book 
for Murv,” predicts Ross. “If he doesn’t 
win the Caldecott Award, I’ll eat the 
book.” (The Caldecott, awarded by 
the American Library Association, 
is the country’s top illustration 
award.) Jacob’s assessment of 
the book? “It moves right along 
like a Chuck Berry song.” Any 
award programs on his agenda? 
No, but he does have plans to 
return to the Cherokee Heritage 
Center outside Tahlequah and 
paint the people who flow in and 
out. Many of them, after all, are look- 
ing for what he has already found: the 
Cherokee part of themselves. [gj] 


Below , even mean little kids look angelic when asleep, rationalizes 
Jacob of this peaceful moment that closes the book How Rabbit 
Tricked Otter. Fittingly , after more than two years of painting the 
furry hero , it was also Jacob's last Rabbit painting (“it reestablished 
a little tranquility in my life , too," he says). 


Maura McDermott's article “Healing from the Earth " recently won 
a bronze medal in the International Regional Magazine competition. 


; TbJ$a 


Oklahoma 
City* 


yiuis; 

S © 

TAHLEQUAH • 
MUSKOGEE 


NORMAN 


GETTING THERE 


The series “ How the West Was _ 

Lost, ” a co-production of the Discovery' 

Channel and KUSA Denver, Mil begin January 2 with a segment on the 
Cherokee and their subsequent removal to Indian Territory. “ The Trail of 
Tears ” segment features Oklahomans Rennard Strickland, a Norman 
scholar, and Robert Conley, a Tahlequah author, as well as Jacob's 
paintings. 

“ How the West Was Lost ” is a thirteen-part series; the original six shows 
from 1994 will air along with seven new shows. The original series included 
“ The Apache ” and “ The Only Good Indian Is a Dead Indian, ” both about 
the Cheyenne. New shows that explore Oklahoma tribes include “ The 
Unconquered," about the Seminole Wars in Florida, and "As Long As the 
Grass Shall Grow, ” which covers the Five Tribes to the present and caps the 
series on March 20. 

Jacob's paintings arc sold at the Art Market in Tulsa, ( 918) 664-0626; 
Trilies Gallery f in Nortnan, (405) 329-4442; and are on permanent display 
at the Five Civilized Tribes Museum in Muskogee, (918) 683- 1 70 1. 


Left, the site of the ancient Cherokee town Kituwah in North Carolina is 
now just a rise in a cornfield, but it moved Jacob to paint what it must once 
have been like. These canoemakers are hollowing a canoe out of chestnut 
using the traditional burning and scraping method. (Jacob modeled the 
canoe after one excavated from an old Cherokee village.) 
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IN A NEAT LITTLE PACKAGE 



history the people and the events 
that defined 1994 in Oklahoma 
(like our choice for Oklahoman ol 
the Year), with moving photo- 
graphy and award-winning prose. 


Coming in January 
AVery Special Collector's Issue ol 


OKIAHOMA 

IOIW 


To order your personal and gill copies ol this once in a liletime collector's issue for $5, 
have your credit card ready and call (800) 777-1793. Or send your check or money order to: 
OKLAHOMA TODAY Year in Review. PO Box 53384. Oklahoma City. OK 73152-3384 



pjl OKLAHOMA 


T 00 


4 ^^ertising 


DARRAN (3g) COOPER 



“He Dreams of Many Horses’ by Darren Cooper ©199G 
a 1 , X 1 1 United Ed. SIM $20 plus $5 s&h 


SCISSORTAIL FINE ARTS 

103 N. Broadway • Poteau, OK 74953 • (918) 647-4060 


DAY OR NIGHT FISHING 


SO ’ fAon/oo/t Q8o a/ uh(A 

LARGE SUN DECK - CANOPY TOP • STOVE ■ SINK - BATH- 
ROOM FACILITIES ■ FISHING GEAR & BAIT PROVIDED 
FISH FILLETED & BAGGED ■ CUSTOMIZED TRIPS - TRIPS 
FOR 4-14 PEOPLE - YEARLY CORPORATE DISCOUNTS 


ONLY TER TERSON 


RENt TH E BOAT AND A DRIVER fOR 12 HOURS 



Call (405)740-7492 EOR RESERVATIONS TODAY! 


Handcrafted Cedar Chests 



The country's finest heirloom- quality 
solid cedar chests . Made in Oklahoma 
with aromatic Oklahoma red cedar. Four 
models in two sizes available ♦ Starting 
at $399. VISA/MC/Chk/MO accepted. 


CEDAR WORKS 


OF MtALESTER, OK 

Cal! 1-800-883-9321 for brochure . 



Select n legendary holiday gift from our collection of 
original art , prints, baskets, pottery, handmade 
jewelry, head work, and crafts by Native American 
artists of Five Tribes heritage. 

( 'all nr write for Information on books and other gifts. 

Five [ivilheo Imiej Museum 
Igeot Hill. Hdnoh Hews Drive. Huskier, OK 74401 
( HD EM 
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Indian Territory Gallery 


■ POTTERY 

* ORIGINALS 

• PRINTS 

- Baskets 

• SCULPTURE 

* JEWELRY 


1030 E TAFT 
SAPULPA. OK 
1913) 327 2050 
(300) 466 1409 


Look to the Vision by Troy Anderson (Acrylic, 20" X 30" J 


EVERYTHING 
FOR YOUR 
ART GIFTS 






«S 


4<r 


DEsiqns 


s 


NAIM AMERICAN CHRISTMAS 
ORNAMENTS * ARTIFACTS 
INDIAN RUGS -INDIAN ART 
BEADWORK AND SUPPLIES 
CLOTHING 


m MOM-SAT, VS SUNDAY 
EXTENDED HOURS IN 
DECEMBER 

I5QM50I N. PORTLAND 
OKLA, QTY, OK 40S943-7935 


Navajo Mud Toys & Ornaments 



Gifts 

For those who have everything & 
For those who want everything 



Baskets, Books, Jewelry, Kachinas, 
Pottery, Prints, Sculpture 


^Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery 

2335 S.W. 44th • Oklahoma City, OK 731 19 
405-665-6162 1-800-585-6162 



Open Tuesday through Saturday 10:00 AM to 5:30 PM 
OKLAHOMA’S PREMIER INDIAN ART GALLERY 



Antiques in Wax 



Molded from authentic heirloom glassware, handcrafted 
Keepsake Candles*' are available in over 1 50 styles in 20 
colors. Visit our Factory and Country Store lor a unique 
holiday shopping experience, or send $2 for our new lull 
color catalog, and well take $2 off your first purchase! 

Keepsake Candles 

SINCE 1969 

Rt. 3 Box 8970, Bartlesville, OK 74003 
(918) 336-0351 
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4 i/J ins. oj glorious 
decadence, creamy * 
caramel . rich chocolate, 
and toasted pecans. 


Thanksgiving deadline Nov. 18 Christmas deadline Dec. 15. Shipped frozen UPS 1-2 day delivery 
$28 + $5.50 S/H. Corporate accounts welcome. Check, Money Order, MasterCard, VISA accepted. 
Nultlnbut Cheesecake? 2204 W. Willow Enid, OK 73703 (405) 242-1177 


THE ULTIMATE IN CHOCOLATE CHEESECAKE 



H thk Yg,fts 
THI $ yeah 


FCANKOMA 

POTTEBY 


An Oklahoma tradition 
since 1933. Dinnenvare, accessories, 
collectibles, sculpture and souvenirs. 
Catalogs available by request. We ship 
anywhere in the world. 


( 918 ) 224-5511 

(800)331-3650 

Open 7 days a week. 



Greetings n Gifts we carry a full line of Dickens' Village, North Pole. 
ChrEltnas In The City, ami SfKwbabfo Let us help you aJd to your collection or ship a Rift 
to friends or relatives, just call uj at (. 405 ) 242 - 4049 . Wc accept VISA or MasterCard, 


2220 WEST WILLOW ROAD Greetings ’« Gifts ENID. OR 71703 405/242-404! 


SJiclumo'SJillngc 
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Approved for language instruction by both 
the Cherokee and Choctaw Nations, each 
language primer kit includes two 60- 
minute audio cassettes and a 50+ page 
workbook with hundreds of words and 
phrases. 


NATIVE T-SHIRTS 


Designed by Tulsa artist Kevin Smith, 
these Cherokee and Choctaw T-shirt de- 
signs come on Hanes heavyweight 50/50 
shirts in M, L, XL, and XXL sizes. Colors: 
black & earthen red on cream with poem 
on back. 


Authentic Cherokee, Choctaw and 
Kiowa Legends on audio cassette. 

$9.95 each plus $2 shipping & handling. 


$36.95 each plus $3 shipping & handling. $1 3.95 each plus $2 shipping and handling. 


Note: For multiple orders, send $3 s&h for 
the first item, and $1 s&h for each additional 
item. For mail orders, send check or M.O. 
to P.O. Box 1788. Fayetteville, AR 72702. 


VIP PUBLISHING, INC. (800) 776-0842 


VISA-MC-AMEX 




NAVAJO BLANKET DESIGNS 

created with fabric, ribbon, 8 oz. black denim, red, natural cotton. 



16* square pillows 
#A - left - $86 
#B - right - $76 


36" denim skirt 
elastic waist 
#C - $180 - S-M-L 


Price includes UPS 


Visa, MasterCard 
AMEX, Check 


For photos of 
other styles 
send $2 




Jliiilt 


ONE OF OKLAHOMA’S LARGEST 
COLLECTIONS OF 
FRONTIER GIFTS AND SOUVENIRS 
AT THE MOST SENSIBLE PRICES! 


"OKLAHOMA^ 

trading post 


FoklihokI 

' .TR4DISG POST 


dO I (QPD) Of® 


(l— ill . ft 


CO AHG MA 


Homemade Fudge • Handmade Indian 
Jewelry Beadwork ■ Rugs ■ Pottery 
Moccasins • Rare Artifacts • Authentic 
Reproductions ■ Souvenirs from Buckles 
to Bows From T-Shirts to Sweats! 
From Cowboy Hats to Co! lee Cups! 
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NEW RELEASE 

1- BOO-34 3 -53 41 


"Cherokee 
Gourd Carrier 
on Honey Creek y 
22' * 16 1/4- 

Lknttod Ediirtjn 
s/n * SGQ ■ £55 
AR*50*S95 



Publis-heta from an original walercolor acrylic paioliog 

Runmng Waior Publish or 

3^?00S, eeDRrj. Grove. OK 74344 
1 300-346 524 1 or 1-918- 786- 6343 



VISA- MASTERCARD * RETAIL A DEALER INQUIRIES WELCOME 



RETURN TO 


Oklahoma Book 


Return to Bethel 

Beautiful book about growing up in rural S.W. 
Oklahoma communities in the years leading 
up to the depression. 24 color illustrations by 
Oklahoma artist Jean Richardson. 


For Christmas order 
by December 15. 
Hardcover $24.50 
Softcover $14.50 


Council Fditions. Inc. 
121 32 Windmill Court 
Oklahoma City, OK 73142 
FAX (405) 721-1757 




“Buffalo Soldiers” 


An illtistrated history of the 9th & t 0th US, 
Cavalry in the West, 


— The Buffalo Soldiers 


A book of 27 illustrations by Leu Murray, Great 
Plains artist , with narratives . 

PB SI 4 plus S3 shipping & handling 


Send check or money order to; 

Murray Associates 

P.O. Box 95724 

( )kJ a horn a C itv, OK 7314 3 


For more 
information call: 

405/ 632-7331 


“They fought 
valiantly for 
their country 
and many died in 
the colors of the 
United States Cavalry. 

Yet they arc the most 
unrecognized and 
deserving of all 
American military units.” 



A Taste Of Tradition 
For The Christmas Season 


H a ve you bee n I oo k i ng fo r t h e pe rf ec t g i ft? H i dea way 1 s 
famous pizza can be delivered anywhere nationwide. 
It's a great idea for family and friends. This holiday 
season, give them something to really remember- 
give them a taste of tradition. 


Be sure to visit The Hideaway, Inc , in Tulsa 
at 1503 E. 1 5th on Cherry SL * (918) 582-4777 
And watch for more locations in 1 995! 





1 - 800 - 593-4777 

f {ideaway pizza packages skirl at $35 
All credit cards accepted Brochures Available. 

230 S. Knoblock • Stillwater, OK 74074 
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Tis the season to give and receive.., What better way than 
gourmet products made in Oklahoma* Choose two Otter Creek 
and two Pepper Creek items for*.. $ 1495 


shipping included 

Lii\y when- In continental \ ' S 


Otter Creek 

( Natural Mixes) 

■ Ok. On tinea] Cookie Mix 

■ Wheat Bran Banana Bread 

■ Oat Bran Muffin Mix 
“ Pancake Mix 

■ Comb read Mix 


Pepper Creek Farm 

julapeho Pickled Beets 
Jalapeno Relish 
1 Pecan Syrup 
^ J a laperk > Pe pper Jel ly 
1 Mesquite BBQ w/Cowboy Hat 


To order call toll free: 1-800-526-81 32 or (405 ) 536- 1 300 
Pepper Creek and Otter Creek products are available in 
select stores throughout the state. 


1002 S.W. Ard. Lawton, Oklahoma 73505 



Shop Where 
Santa Shops 
For Quality 
Gifts... 

Candles • Bed & Bath Items * Puzzles & Games 
Gourmet Foods, Spices & Cooking Accessories 
Antiques * Books * Toys * Decorative Items 
And Much More! 







$ ricktown Mercantile |s 


Bricktowi \jl\ itiques 

100 East Main Street • Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Gifts (405)235-3633 Antiques (405)235-2803 
Open Mon-Sat 10 AM to 9 PM Sun Noon to 5 PM 


rl-i 


New 25-minute color video 



Clear step-by-step instruction for young people and 
adults • Building or buying a loom * Selecting thread, 
needles and beads * Creating designs • Expert tips for 
successful beadworking 

_ Special discount 

offer on looms and 
' - . -*-n beading supplies! 


$19.95 plus $3 
shipping ft handling 

MasterCard or Visa accepted 


j)U FULL CIRCLE 
:A VIDEOS 

1131 S. COLLEGE 
— TULSA, OK 

74104-4120 

1 - 800 - 940-8849 



The 
Easiest 
Gift 
You’ll 
Ever 
Out. 


Utica Square 
Gilt Certificates. 

Ask your Utica Square 
merchant for details. 


Utica Square 


(918)742-5531 • Utica & 2 1st, Tulsa 
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Works by: 


DOC TATE NEVAQUAYA, PAT MCALilSTfR, GIN A GRAY, GARY WHITE DEER, 
DANA TIGER. CHERYL DAVIS, MERLIN UTTl.ETH UNDER, JEROME BUSHYHEAD, 
IQ AN HIU, DOROTHY SULLIVAN, TOMMY BILLY, FERNANDO PADILLA 
AND DAVID KA5KASKE. 14* X 1 1* 


$12 plus S3 shipping 
and 8% sales tax. Gredii 
card orders accepted by 
calling (918) 582-6372. 


rj/uon'i 


INDIAN 

STORE 


Send check or money 
order to: Lyon's Indian 
Store 401 East 11th Sireet 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74120 


Tulsa Downtown: 11th A S. Elgin • Woodland Hills Mall: 71 si & Memorial 


"DON'T LAY THAT 
TRASH ON OKLAHOMA" 
TEE SHIRTS $12.95 


Top winners from 8,000 
student entries send a 
message on these shirts. 

All proceeds support the 
1995 poster contest. 



Maya Stewart, 9th grade. 
Washington School. Washington. 



- Victoria 0 rlowski , 2nd g rade. 

- WesI Nichols Hills School. Okla. City. 


White cotton tee shirts. Choose 
Bee or Teepee. Allow 2-4 weeks 
delivery. Please add $3 for tax 
and shipping. 


15=1 DON'T tKt TRASH™ 

ES OKLAHOMA 


Order from: 
Keep Oklahoma Beautiful, Inc. 

2915 N. Classen Blvd, Suite 230 
Oklahoma City. OK 73106 
(405) 521-1044 


Contest information from: 
Department of Transportation 

200 N.E. 21st Street 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105 
(4G5) 521-4037 


Iron Creations 

"Furniture os Art" 



T \l 


i ¥r 


FiMng your drum in 
metolfmture. Custm 
builders — Southwestern 
concepts and unique 
fdmforymhome. 
With works omntfy on 
display otArtsPke in 
0K( ml Route 66 at 
SOPmPke. 

_ [RON 

Creations 




limited Edition, Heirloom 
furniture. Plated metol 
ond hordwoodhacked 
upholstery. 


for mote information ond o complete catalogue call 

(405) 642-7160 or (405) 348-2397 



RECYCLED 

Rubber To Wear 


O 

-4 


SHOWN: (from to back) Bottlecap Belt with authentic 
GM seatbelt clasp, $40: Explorer waist pouch, $ 25 * Mini 
Walkabout Purse, $1 S; Water Carrier with nylon shoul- 
der strap, $ 1 5; Uptown purse with nylon shoulder strap. 
$44: Attache case with detachable nylon shoulder strap. 
$64; Additional styles available. ^ Call us? 





FIFTY PENN PLACE 
OKLAHOMA CITY. OK 7311$ (403) 8J8 6166 
MON SAT *0-6: THUUS. TELL 8: SUN. i-£ 


L Y3H9 * HV319010D3 AH 3 A * 1100 Hd a 3 IV to I H 3 A * 
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“Spirit of the People** Studio 31H11 S. [Jem' Road* Suite C Norman, OK 73072 


Ideal for gifts and gatherings 



A holiday ire at they'll remember. . Shafer’s ham is smoked 
and fully cooked to the bone. It is glazed with a delicale 
honey and spice sauce, spiral sliced and so easy to serve to 
family and friends. JusL the best ham you have ever tasted. 


To order or Ship UPS, Cal? or Stop by 

Shafer's Honey Glazed Ham 

Oklahoma Oumed and Operated Since 2 983 

9300 North May Avenue (So. of Britton Rd.) 405-751-9040 
N,W. Expressway & Rockwell (Brixton Square) 405- 72 8- 3358 
1-240 & So. Pennsylvania (Walnut Square) 405-685-3081 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

"When you want to serve the Juiest.” 



Give the Gift 
of Fun. 



Give the Gift 
of Fun. 


Treat your family friends or associates to a weekend 
of fun at Fountainhead Resort on eastern Oklahoma's 
scenic Lake Eufauia. Send them gift certificates good 
for lodging and dining, redeemable in any 
denomination. Call (800) 345-6343 to order your 
Fountainhead gift certificates. 

n 

FOUNTAINHEAD 

HOTEL t CONFERENCE CENTER 
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The Perfect Gift... 



...a time of romance, and luxury — 
a time of pampering. 

The Arcadian Inn Bed & Breakfast. Old 'fashion Victorian 
luxury canopy beds, antique tubs, fireplaces. jacu::is, private 
breakfast & many other special touches available. Create a gift 
of romantic moments and luxury. For reservations & to order a 
ilift certificate call 1 -800-299-6347 ext. 1294. 

The- 

Jinn. 

Bed & Breakfast 

First & University, Edmond Oklahoma City 


J\jxadian 
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bird-feeding specialist 


Gifts for the nature lover in all of us. 
Two state locations: 


Tulsa 

63rd. & N. Western 5920 South Lewis 
(405) 842-9910 (918) 742-3825 

A shop that brings people and nature together 
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20th Annual 

Holid 

OPEN HOUSE 

in Jenks, America 



Thursday, Nov. 17th, 6 p.m. - 10 p.m. 
Friday, Nov. 1 8 th, IOa.m. - 7 p.m. 
Saturday, Nov. 1 9th, lO a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Call (918) 298-4717 for information 


W ^ '-J 


Discover Jenks’ 
Old Fashioned 
Hospitality 







WT* 



by 

Judy Eden 

w r li i< 

and Antiques 


® Western Ornaments 
® Decorations 

® Custom Holiday Decorating 
(call us and we will come to 
your home or office) 

® Many Unique Gifts 


Complete decorating & gift service 
Call us at 1-800-466-1 126 • Judy Eden & Staff 
For those who love their home! 
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FRED W MARVEL 



The Giving Season D rctlltr- 

Holiday Traditions That Make a Difference , , bhu , °f L vt "!') lh ! !l . 

7 sparkle and shine , delight and 

entertain. These events not only celebrate the season, but also have meaning that lasts after 
the lights are taken down and the wrapping paper and ribbon are thrown out 



Mennonite church members yew all year to stock the annual quilt auction in Fairview . 


HOMEMADE RELIEF 

NOVEMBER 25-26 Mennonite Relief Sale, Major County Fairgrounds, Fairview, (405) 343-2462. 
Th a nksgiving signals the beginning of holiday feasting, and you can get a running start at the Mennonite 
Relief Sale in Fairview. Gastronomic highlights include a grilled chicken dinner on Friday night, a Satur- 
day lunch of veranki (filled dumplings with onion gravy), sauerkraut, and mose f a cherry pudding), plus 
food booths selling German sausage, Russian pancakes, sugar-coated raisin cookies (“New Year’s cook- 
ies"), apple butter, pastries, and homemade bread. Of a more permanent nature are the one hundred and 
twenty- five quilts, comforters* and afghans that members of Oklahoma Mennonite churches stitch and 
crochet for Saturday's quilt auction. 

Handmade furniture and toys will also be auctioned, and visitors can buy jewelry and textiles at booths 
stocked with items made by Third World craftspersons, All of the profits go to the Mennonite Central 
Committee for hunger relief throughout the world. 

Friday night's open house and dinner is from 6 pan. to 9 pan. A pancake breakfast starts at 6 a.m on Satur- 
day , and the quilt auction begins at 9 ami 


THE HOUSE THAT SANTA BUILT 

NOVEMBER 26-DECE MBER 1 1 The Santa House, 1 502 S. Carson, T ulsa, (918) 299-7250. Christ mas 
has totally overtaken a rambling old house in downtown Tulsa — Junior Philharmonic volunteers simmer 
potpourri on the stove, sell fudge from the kitchen table, stack crafts in the bedrooms, and stash Santa in 
a hallway — they’ve even painted the house's exterior a cheery red and green. Now in its thirtieth year, the 
Santa House is an institut ion with Santa House Coffee, Santa House Fudge, Santa House Coloring Book, 



Andrew Lyon was seven when he made 
this card at Children's Cancer Center. 


GOOD 

DEALS 

Nearly every holiday staple 
or service can be purchased 
fro m n on p roll t organ izat ions, 
which turn back a portion of 
the price to fund charitable or 
community projects. Here are 
a few ideas; 

POINSETT! AS 

In Broken Arrow, A New 
Leaf teaches horticul- 
tural skills to developmen- 
tal^ disabled adults, who at 
Christmas sell poinsettias 
and Christmas cacti. (918) 
451-1491. 

The Oklahoma City 
Women's Auxiliary of the 
Salvation Army sells poinset- 
tias to fund Christmas pro- 
jects. (405)751-9757. 

CARDS 

“It's easier than the Home 
Shopping Channel!” says one 
buyer of Tulsa Boy's Home 
Christmas cards, a fixture 
since 1940. In the Tulsa area, 
a volunteer brings a sample 
book to your home, has cards 
imprinted with your name (or 
your company’s), and then 
delivers the cards to you. Past 
p m ft ts h a ve bo u gh t co m pat- 
ers and vans for Boys Home 
residents. (9 IS) 492-2697. 

Bright paintings created by 
patients at the Children’s 
Cancer Center are reproduced 

(continued on page 67) 
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PLANNER 


and Santa House Cookbooks for sale, along with gift baskets, Christ- 
mas jewelry, stockings, Santa Claus figures, and ornaments. 

Profits from the sale go towards the operating expenses of the T ulsa 
Youth Symphony, composed of area junior and senior high students. 
The Tulsa Junior Symphony volunteers’ fund-raising muscle is such 
that students only pay about twenty-five dollars to join the orches- 
tra, compared with several hundred dollars in other cities. 

The Santa House is open 10 a.m. to 7 p.tn . Monday through Satur- 
day and I p.tn. to 6 p.tn. Sunday. 

SANTA'S HELPERS 

DECEMBER 3 St. Andrew’s Arts and Crafts Sale, St. Andrew’s Epis- 
copal Church, Stillwater, (405) 372-3357. The Christmas sale at St. 
Andrew’s Episcopal church combines the virtues of a church bazaar — 
homemade fudge and jelly made by women who could be your great- 
aunts — with the craftsmanship of an arts festival. Community support 
for the fifteen-year-old festival is strong, and its reputation has grown: 
out-of-towners now put it on their calendars, and sixty to seventy art- 
ists and craftspersons set up booths and sell items ranging from pot- 
tery to jewelry to Christmas yard decorations to blown glass. Ten per- 
cent of all proceeds go to Outreach, a local organization that helps 
people in crisis. 

The church youth group serves lunch and dinner, and if you get 
there early enough, there might be homemade bread and rolls still on 
sale. (They go fast.) The fair, always the first weekend in December, 
runs from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. at the church at 516 W. Third. 

Also in Stillwater on that Saturday: The annual Christmas instruc- 
tors’ sale at Multigraphis, a community arts center situated in Couch 
Park. Pottery, paintings, weavings, and blown glass will be on sale No- 
vember 12 through December 14 from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday, 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Sundays (except Thanksgiving). 

The Stillwater Medical Center Employees and Volunteer Holiday 
Bazaar employees sell quilts, gingerbread houses, and other items in 
the hospital lobby. Ten percent of the proceeds goes to the Stillwater 
Medical Center Foundation. The sale is from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. at the 
hospital, 1323 E. Sixth St. (405) 372-1480. 

OH, CHRISTMAS VILLAGE 

DECEMBER 10 The Christmas Village, YMCA, Bixby, (918) 369- 
9622. It is for the kids, says Bixby YMCA CEO Dale Isrigg, but it is 
evident that Isrigg gets as big a kick out of the holiday wonderland vol- 
unteers create in the YMCA gym every December as the tiniest visi- 
tor. Children can buy inexpensive crafts as gifts for friends and family 
members at the Christmas Castle and visit Candyland (stocked with 
homemade candy and cookies), a doll house big enough to crawl 
through, and a petting zoo. But Isrigg’s big brainstorm was to make 
an “ice skating rink” for the village by cutting a big hole out of white 
plastic and surrounding the “pond” with benches nestled into cotton 
batting. (The YMCA supplies roller skates and serves a pancake break- 
fast — $4 for adults, $2 for children younger than twelve.) Profits buy 
equipment for YMCA programs. 

COME ONE, COME ALL 

DECEMBER 25 First Baptist Church Christmas Dinner, Frederick, 
(405) 335-2166. In Frederick, everyone who could use a good meal is 
invited to the Christmas dinner at the Fellowship Hall at the First Bap- 
tist Church — and that includes inmates from a local prison work re- 
lease program and their families. Prison regulations dictate that 


prisoners and residents must 
eat separately, so church 
members put up the Sunday 
School classroom dividers — 
but they’d rather not. 

Turkey, dressing, and all the 
trimmings are served begin- 
ning at noon at the church, 
which sits at the comer of 1 1 th 
and Grand. When the tradi- 
tion was started last year, 
church members had no idea 
how many diners to expect, 
but seventy of the three hun- 
dred-member congregation 
showed up to help serve and 
clean up. 

A FAMILY DINNER 


( continued from page 65) 

on cards and sold by the Okla- 
homa Children’s Cancer Associa- 
tion to raise money for projects 
including art therapy and a schol- 
arship fund. (405) 271-4412. 

GREENERY 

The Town and Country School 
in Tulsa is Oklahoma’s only ac- 
credited school for children with 
learning disabilities. Their pro- 
gram is expensive: fifty percent of 
the students are on scholarships, 
and the school administration 
raises a third of the operating ex- 
penses in the community. Profits 
from the sale of fresh fir wreaths 


DECEMBER 25 The Red 

Andrews Christmas Dinner, 
Oklahoma City, (405) 843- 
5929. Fifty-two years ago, 
when boxing and wrestling 
promoter Ernest “Red” 
Andrews was saddened by the 
impoverished lives of the boys 
who parked cars at the old 
Stockyards Coliseum in Okla- 
homa City, he began serving 
Christmas dinner to inner- 
city families. He kept the tra- 
dition going after he was 
elected to the state House of 
Representatives and now, 
nearly twenty years after his 
death, the dinner is one of the 


help. (918)665-3113. 

TREES 

Members of the Brookside Li- 
ons Club in Tulsa sell Christmas 
trees from a lot on 3 1st Street west 
of Memorial and at the entrance 
to 1-44, from November 26 to De- 
cember 25, from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
daily. Proceeds fund projects like 
the Lions Eye Bank. This year, the 
club is also taking orders for 
Christmas trees from supporters 
of the T ulsa Sheltered Workshop, 
the Child Parent Center, and the 
Little Lighthouse via their news- 
letters. (918)627-8322. 


largest in the United States. 

On Christmas Day, six to seven thousand people gather at the 
Myriad Convention Center in downtown Oklahoma City for turkey 
and dressing, mashed potatoes, green beans seasoned with bacon, 
bread, and gallons of coffee and milk. Andrews’s niece, Betty McCord, 
now organizes the event; volunteers go to the Myriad at 5:30 a.m. to 
serve coffee to people already waiting in line. Along with the food, there 
are bags of apples and oranges, a picture with Santa, and toys for the 
children. “We like to give them nice, new stuff, since that’s all they’re 
going to get,” says McCord. 

Unlike some other charitable organizers, McCord doesn’t screen 
any of her dinner guests. She has been criticized, she says, for serving 
everyone from drunks to women wearing fur coats. “I just tell them 
what Uncle Ernest told me,” she says. “ ‘Babe, they are not going to wait 
in line for two or three hours unless they are hungry for something .’ ” 

McCord raises about $20,000 each year to pay for food, toys, rent, 
and other expenses — an impressive amount considering donations 
aren’t tax deductible. “Andrews thought that if you got a benefit from 
a gift, it wasn’t really a gift,” says one volunteer. 

Donations can be mailed to Red Andrews Christmas Dinner , P.O. Box 
18894, Oklahoma City , OK 73154-0894. Toys can be dropped off at Eva's 
Diner at 5310 N. Rockwell in Oklahoma City. (405) 843-5929. 

— Barbara Palmer 
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We’ve gunk wild with these 
k rii. i.i ant Indian 15 unset 

DESIGN'S, OUR OWN COLORFUL 

versions of Oklahoma’s 

STATE WILD FLOWER, TlIKSE 
IMAGES WERE CREATED HV 
Ponca Cm artist Larry 
Stephenson especially eor 
Oklahoma Today and You! 


BLOOMING BAG 

Brighten up your 
holiday with this soft 
natural cotton canvas 
bag, perfect for toting 
gifts — is" X 14“ with 
shoulder straps, SI 2.00. 


CUP OF CHEER 

Keep a festive mood going 
year * round with our white 
tiny I china "OKLAHOMA” 
mug. $8.00, 


OKLAH 


OKLAHOMA 


FLOWER POWER 

For brisk, w intry walks or 
family get-togethers, our 
Indian Blanket sweatshirt is 
a natural. White 90/10 
cot ton -poly $25.00, 

Indian Blanket T-shirts are 
available* too, in 100 percent 
cotton, $15.00, Sizes: 
S,M,L 1 XL,XXL. 


OKLAHOMA 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


A AND CRAZY DEAL 

{ . 

SAVE $5.00 when you buy a TO TE, MUG 

\m 

AND SHIRT, With T- shirt $30, 


With sweatshirt $40. 


1 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


WILD FLOWERS OFF THE WALIS-OKLAHOMA 
TODAY'S 199* SCENIC CALENDAR, Our sc kmc 

I 99 5 CALK N D A K IS IU K S T I V G W 1 T II VI 0 R K T II A \ T II R K K II 0 2 E N 
WILDF LOWER FIIOT 0(1 RANIS CO N T R ! Bl 1 T £ D HV award- 
winning OKLAHOMA TODAY photographers, including 

D A V I D F I T l G i; R A L I) A N I) H A R V F. \ P AT N E . G £ N F, R 0 I S L V 
SIZED AT 13 3/S" X 14 1/4% WE LISTED MAJOR WILD FLOWER 
EVENTS, WILDELOWER ORGANIZATIONS, OKLAHOMA WILD- 
K LOWER FACTS AND LORE ON 1)11 I D M S CALENDAR’S PAGES, 

A N D T U C RED I N A Y A C K A G E 0 F FREE I N D I A N B L A N K K T 

seeds, (Supplies of this popular calendar are lim- 
ited, SO ORDER EARLY,) M2, 00, SHIPPING IN GLIDED* 


STOCKING STUFF ERS 

Extra packets of Indian 
Blanket vvil d 11 o wer seeds, 
plus planting instructions. 

$ LOO each; 6 for $5.00; 12 
for $10.00. 
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We’ve tun n dkd ip gifts that celebrate the best of 
Oklahoma workmanship, heritage and traditions. 



HARVEST ANGEL 
A 1994 Limited Edition 
Angel with a dove, cast in 
bonded porcelain, 
handmade and hand- 
painted by Oklahoma's 
United Design. Registra- 
tion card and Numbered 
Certificate of Authenticity 
included* 9 1/2* X ! V\ 
Individual! y boxed . 3 lbs . 
$ 84 . 00 . 


ORNAMENTALLY WESTERN 


ANGELIC LIGHTS 




From left, exquisite United Design porcelain angel in 
Renaissance colors. 1 1/2” X 3 1/2” $20.00. Hand-painted 
wood, T -3 1/2" Star Cowboy, Guitar Player, Roper $3.50 
each or $10.00 for the set: Cowboy Santa, 4 i/2" $7.00: 
Resin cowboy boot “stocking” 3 3/4 H $5.50. 


Angel candle holder with four 
coral candles, scented with 
cinnamon bark and oil of 
oranges. Packed in a wooden 
crate. 7 1/2” X 4 1/4”. 1.8 lbs. 
$ 20 . 00 . 


SWEET MEMORIES 

Aunt Bill's Brown Candy, an 
Oklahoma holiday tradition for 
60 years, is a cross between a 
praline and divinity stuffed 
with Oklahoma pecans. Our 
gift package of this scrumptious 
confection includes an 
Oklahoma Today 1992 issue 
containing a story about the 
candy and the recipe. 13 o/., 
$15,00; w/o issue, $12.99. 


T11E LEGEM* CONTINUES 

United Design's 1994 Limited 
Edition of “The Story of 
Christmas" Registration card 
and Numbered Certificate of 
Authenticity included. 
Individually boxed. 9"X 9". 

II lbs. $180.00. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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To order or figure tax 
and shipping rates for 
your Oklahoma Today 
gift, please use 
the enclosed 
order form/envdope 




GIFTS FROM A BEAUTIFUL HERITAGE 
Drawing on ini': iniui r history tn Oklahoma, from 
an Indian Territory-era map to roadhouse recipes. 


Oklahoma it 

DA T^^o u 



A MAP TO EVDLYN COUNTRY 

Water color print showing the boundaries of Native 
American tribes circa 1865. Identifies old towns, 
missions, forts, camps, agencies. Printed on fine 
paper. Un framed, $10; Framed, $95. Limited 
edition signed by artist Felton Stroud. Unframed, 
$50; Framed, $135. 



OKLAHOMA U 

Award -winning photographer David 
Fitzgerald has produced a sequel to his 
stunning OKLAHOMA book. Includes 
one hundred forty- four pages of 
landscapes and unsurpassed scenic 
views of our state and its people and 
landmarks. Coffee Lible-size, with an 
essay by former Governor George Nigh. 
HB $39.95. 



culinary tour of America's Main Street 
includes 35 recipes from Oklahoma. 
Developed by Marian Clark with an 
introduction Liy Michael Wallis, HB 
$24.95, 



ROUTE <V6; THE MOTHER 
RfLVIl by Michael Wallis, is the 
definitive anthology, loaded with 
illustrations and photos. This 
paperback edition was published to 
celebrate the highway's Ghth anniver- 
sary. PH $18.95, 



CELEBRATING BUFFALOS 

The American buffalo and the 
Oklahoma landscape are forever 
intertwined in the imagination; 
conservation efforts have helped 
to ensure they always will be. Pen 
and ink illustration with history 
of the buffalo on 90/10 cotton 
poly sweatshirt. Siv.es: S, M, L, 

XL, XXL. $25.00, 


ADVERTISING SECTION 



SWEETER DREAMS 

The legend of the Dream Catcher is 
that the web, a gift from the spider, 
catches bad dreams; good dreams 
enter through a hole in the center, 
Fl and made by Oklahoma Cherokee 
artists. Purple, turquoise, cream, 
natural leather. 3" diameter, 
(Includes printed legend.) $8.00. 



To order or figure tax 
and shipping rates for 
your ( tfckJriwNT Ttnlay 
gift, please use 
the enclosed 
order fbrm/envdope. 



HOW RABBIT TRICKED 
OTTER And Other Cherokee 
Trickster Stories. Funny, sage stories 
about the wily Rabbit, a traditional 
Cherokee figure. Compiled by 
Cherokee storyteller Gayle Ross and 
illustrated by Cherokee artist Mu rv 
Jacob. HB $17,00. 



MANSION FARE 

Recipes from the Oklahoma Governor's 
Mansion from statehood to present. 
With rare historic photos and a 
personal note from First Lady Rhonda 
Walters, it's a collector’s dream, $29.95. 





NOVEMBER 11, 
DECEMBER 9,10 


Holiday at the fort: reenactors at Fort Gibson. 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

NOVEMBER 

1-6 New Russian Art: Paintings from the 
Christian Keesee Collection, Fred Jones 
Jr. Museum, Norman, (405) 325-3272 

1-14 Sculptural Ceramics by Keith Ekstam, 
Firehouse Art Center, Norman, (405) 
329-4523 

1 -30 Masks From the Cedric & Daisy 
Marks Collection of Mexican Folk Art, 
Fred Jones Jr. Museum, Norman, (405) 
325-3272 

1-Jan. 2 David LevinthaFs Wild West, 
Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596- 
2700 

1-Jam 2 Obata*s Yosemite, Gilcrease 
Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 

I -Apr, 30 Crossed Timbers: Log Cabins of 
Q k 1 a ho ma , O kla bo m a M use u m of 
Natural History, Norman, (405) 325- 
4712 

4- Dec. 4 American Art in Miniature 1994, 

Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596- 
2700 

18-Dec, 4 Festival of Trees, Philbrook 


Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-53 16 

26-Dec. 28 Christmas Gift Gallery, 
Firehouse Art Center, Norman, (405) 
329-4523 

DECEMBER 

2-4 Christmas Fair, Firehouse Art Center, 
Norman, (405) 329-4523 

JANUARY 

6- Feb. 13 Pastels: Mitsuno Reedy, 
Firehouse Art Center, Norman, (405) 
329-4523 

8-29 A. Elstir & Michael Wallo, Norick Art 
Center, OCU, OKC, (405) 521-5226 

22- Feb. 26 Stephane Janssen: A Contempo- 
rary Collection, Fred Jones Jr, Museum, 
OU, Norman, (405) 325-3272 


DRAMA 

NOVEMBER 

1-5 Blithe Spirit, Stage Door Theatrical Co., 
Sooner Theatre, Norman, (405) 321-9600 


A hundred candle-lit lanterns will 
mellow the rough edges oflog walls and 
burnish the pewter buttons on officers" 
jackets during living history tours 
planned in November and December at 
Fort Washita and Fort Gibson, but or- 
ganizers aren’t just trying to make 
things pretty. 

The lantern light will fade 20th-cen- 
tury life into the background and help 
focus visitors" eyes on a series of fron- 
tier scenes from 1848, says program di- 
rector Whit Edwards. 

At both forts — established to protect 
the Five Tribes from raiding Plains In- 
dians and Texans — historians, hobby- 
ists, and historical society staff mem- 
bers in period dress will assume the 
roles of officers, rank and file soldiers, 
laundresses, frontier doctors, slaves, 
trappers, and drifters. Scenes from a 
hospital, the mess, the laundry room, a 
tavern, and officers quarters will be pre- 
sented, all scripted using old records, 
diaries, and letters. (The 1 848 pneumo- 
nia cure will curl your hair, promises 
Edwards.) In December at Fort Gibson, 
the candlelit fort will be decora Led with 
popcorn, cedar trees* greenery, and 
berries. 

Tours will be limited to a dozen visi- 
tors to intensify the experience {“Ifs as 
if you are a fourth wall,"" says Edwards) 
and scheduled every fifteen minutes; 
reservations are required. For the No- 
vember 1 1 tour at Fort Washita, call 
(405) 924-6502; for the Fort Gibson 
tours on December 9 and 10, call (918) 
478-2669. — BP 
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H O I/l D AY RETREA 



Jvelive the magic 
of holidays past as you 
stroll through the majes- 
tic halls of the 55-room 
Marland Mansion. The 
splendor of the season 
combines with the glam- 
our of the mansion 
known as The Palace on 
the Prairie, creating a holiday paradise. 

Built in the i 920 s for late millionaire 
oilman E. W. Marland and his wife Lydie , 
the Marland Mansion is a masterpiece of 
Italian Renaissance architecture. 


Overnight and 
conference guests enjoy 
intimate accommoda- 
tions with a resort atmo- 
sphere at the adjacent 
Marland Estate Confer- 
ence Center and Hotel. 
For a meeting -planner's 
kit or for hotel reserva- 
tions, call ( 405 ) 767-0422 or ( 800 ] 5 32- 
7559 . Tell us you saw this ad in Oklahoma 
Today when placing your reservations and 
receive a 10 % discount (based on space 
availability). 


JRarland JKansion ds/a/e 
tjonference Ljenter J/o/ef 


901 MONUMENT ROAD, PONCA CITY, OK 74604 










NOVEMBER 1-30, 

"GOIN' DOWN THE ROAD 
FEE UN' BAD: THE GREAT 
DEPRESSION," ENTERPRISE 
SQUARE, EDMOND 
Features black and white 
photography of the late 
1920s inside Enterprise 
Square's interactive museum. (405) 425-5030 

NOVEMBER 24 - JANUARY 1, "CRYSTAL UGHTS, 
CRYSTAL NIGHTS,” CRYSTAL BRIDGE TROPICAL 
CONSERVATORY, MYRIAD BOTANICAL GARDENS, 
DOWNTOWN OKC 

htoad _ Hundreds of beautiful poinsettias 

BOTANICAL and thousands of lights fill the 
GARDENS B Crystal Bridge for the holiday 
season. Santa and his elves make a special visit 
Saturday, December 10th. Open daily 9 a.m, - 6 p.m. 
Special evening hours each Tuesday in December. 
(405) 297-3995 

NOVEMBER 26 - DECEMBER 29, CHRISTMAS GIFT 
GALLERY, FIREHOUSE ART CENTER, NORMAN 

The entire gift shop and gallery areas will be trans- 
formed into a gift boutique, filled with one of a kind 
and limited edition art and fine crafts. 

(405) 329-4523 


NOVEMBER 26 - DECEMBER 17, 

STOCKYARDS CITY'S COWBOY 
CHRISTMAS, HISTORIC 
STOCKYARDS CITY, OKC 
A Christmas celebration with a 
western cowboy flair. Western 
decorations, strolling entertainers, 
a cowboy Santa, and more. Unique 
gift ideas & gift wrapping. (405) 235-7267 

NOVEMBER 26 - DECEMBER 24, TERRITORIAL 
CHRISTMAS CELEBRATION, GUTHRIE 

Experience Christmas in yesteryear. (405) 282-1947. 

DECEMBER 1-31, "DECK THE HALLS," ENTERPRISE 
SQUARE, EDMOND 

Christmas trees celebration with interactive tour of 
museum. (405)425-5030 

DECEMBER 2-31, SCANDINAVIAN / INDIAN CHRISTMAS 
SHOW / SALE, JACOBSON HOUSE, NORMAN 

The Jacobson House will be filled with a variety of art 
work from Scandinavian and Indian artists. Two 
Christmas trees will be displayed, one decorated with 
Indian artifacts, and one with Scandinavian artifacts. 
(405) 366-1667 


EXPERIENCE THE HOLIDAYS IN 




Territorial Christmas 


November 26 to December 24, 1994 
for detailed in formation call: 282-1947 
or write: PXX Box 99^, Guthrie, OK, 73044 



Ad ve it t u re t n O KC I Drill an oil wd l Huikt 
your dream house Pe rooltsh a building... Be 
President choose an adventure of a lifetime 1 
Audlo-v&al wizardry surrounds visitors! 

Your tour through Enterprise Square provides a 
fantastic adventure into the American Free enterprise 
system Explore the freedoms that wc enjoy as 
Americans and have a great time doing it 
There's enjoymem toi folks of all ages! 


Lvunnust Sqcaiu, LI.SA. 

2501 E Memorial Ruad 
Take 1-35* Exit Ntetmma! R&, 
2 miles, west 
UkMujuu City 


Totm TIMES Admission 

Open Daily 9-4 Adults $3,00 

Silt u iday 9o St u dents ( n - 1 8) : $ 3.00 

Sunday 1-4 Sr Adults $3 SO 

Children 5 and under Free wuh pad parent 
Group rates available wish pnor reservation 


(405) 425-5030 

Free parking: handieapped accessible. 


ENTERPRISE 
SQUARE, USA 

as 



Frontier Country is a partnership organized lo increase visitation in the 12 Central Oklahoma counties through cooperative marketing efforts. 

For more information about the excitement that awaits you, get your free 65-page Adventure Guide to ( )K AH( )MA 
Frontier Country by catling 1-8QQ-FUN-OKLA (1-800-386-6552> H local (405) 272-9443, or write Dept. OKT-2, P.O. VVnVV 

Box 187, Oklahoma City, OK 73101-0187. NAI J VLAMtfsAJv 
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SOONER 

FASHION 


Santa's 

ZSlorfcfftop 


Photo bynlarry Foster 


Come create a new Christmas heritage with 
us in Norman. Take in a Theatre 

PERFORMANCE, STAY THE NIGHT AT ONE OF OUR 
HOTEIS OR BED & BREAKFASTS AND DO All Of 
YOUR HOLIDAY SHOPPING IN A SHOPPERS 

paradise — Norman, Oklahoma! For more 

INFORMATION ON HOLIDAY ACTIVITIES CALL 

Christie at 800-767-7260 or 405- 
866-8095 or write the Norman 
Convention & Visitors Bureau at P.O. 

Box 982, Norman Oklahoma 73070. 


For tickets, please call the Fine Arts Box 
Office at 405-325-4101. For 

PERFORMANCE SCHEDULES CALL 

405-325-2771. 


I Welcome Santa Claus to 
I Sooner Fashion Mall on 
Friday, November 18 at 
blhM lil M 7 :QQp,m. Join the 

PARADE THROUGH THE MALL, AND HAVE YOUR 

children's picture taken with Santa at 

HIS HOLIDAY WORKSHOP. FULFILL ALL YOUR 
HOLIDAY WM£5, WOPfS & DREAMS AT ANY 
OF OUR OVER 80 SPECTACULAR SHOPS AND 
RESTAURANTS, WITH GREAT ENTERTAINMENT 
THROUGHOUT THE HOLIDAYS. 

1-35 AND W. Main, 405-360-0360 


Experience the elegance 
Montfok D grandeur, comfort and 

S l rj CHARM OF THE 

MONTFORD INN BED AND 

Breakfast, with ail the comforts of Home. 

Enjoy a crackling fire in the privacy of cinema and a 21,000 so.ft. fitness center, 

YOUR OWN ROOM OR RELAX IN A WHIRLPOOL We OFFER EXCITING UPSCALE CLOTHING, 

BATH. FOR THfS HOLIDAY SEASON, A GIFT JEWELRY, GIFTS, HOME FURNISHINGS, 

CERTIFICATE IS THE PERFECT GIFT FOR FAMILY, COMPUTERS, TOYS, NATIVE AMERICAN AND 

FRIENDS, AND BUSINESS ASSOCIATES, LtT US CONTEMPORARY ART GALLERIES, COSMETICS, 

HELP MAKE SOMEONE'S HOLIDAY SPECIAL THIS HONEY GLAZED HAMS AND MORE. Doh't 

year! Call 405-321-2200, miss our inaugural holiday event, format 

of Jot, A Cn mmot; of Musk and Light, 
^ „ L™teo at 36th co-sponsored by Cimmargn Circuit Opera 

Avenue N.W. and Company, Saturday, November 1 9th, The 
BtX X|)K 1 1 AVEN Robinson festival will feature children's activities 

Broqknaven Village is and a musical program followed by the 

HOME TO S it RESTAURANTS, A SIX-SCREEN LIGHTING Of CANDLES AND THOUSANDS OF LIGHTS 

AND THE SINGING Of HANDEL'S HaURUJAH 

Chorus. For more info*, call 
405-321-7500, 


^ The Couege of Fine Arts 

^ fa at The University or 

\C- Oklahoma presents over 

V 350 CONCERTS, THEATRE 

PERFORMANCES, DANCE PERFORMANCES, AND 
ARTISTIC EXHIBITS EACH YEAR. 

Nov, 4-6, 9- 1 2 What The Butler Saw, 

AN IRREVERENT FARCE BY JOE ORTON, 

Nov. 1 7-20 Sister Angelica and Gianni 

SGiKQil, A DOUBLE-BILLED OPERA BY 

Giacomo Puccini 

Nov. 26-Dec, 4 The Nutcracker, presented 
by the Oklahoma Festival Baht 
Nov. 7-18 The Trudy Williamson 
Art Exhibit 

Nov. 1 8-Dtc. 1 8 The School of Art 
Bienniel Faculty Exhibition 


■JJ: Conveniently located just 

r4oMxm m •* 35 AT Robinso ^ 

THE Holiday Inn is 
Norman's finest full service 
hotel For breakfast, lunch or dinner, try 
Courtney's Restaurant our stylishly 
casual restaurant featuring delicious 
American food. For recreation and 
relaxation, visit our indoor heated pool & 

JACUZZI OR OUR EXERCISE AND FITNESS CENTER. 

For business, pleasure and special 
occasions* the Holiday Inn is Norman's 

BEST HOSPITALITY VALUE, FORMERLY THE 

Sheraton Inn. ^ 1 


Frontier Country is a partnership organized lo increase visitation «n the 12 Central Oklahoma counties through cooperative marketing efforts. 

£ For more information about the excitement that awaits you. get your free 65- page Adventure Guide to 
r< Frontier Country by calling 1-8QO-FUN-OKLA (1-800-386-6552), local (405} 272-9443, or write Dept. OKT-2, P.0. 

Box 187, Oklahoma City, OK 73101-0187. 
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LARRY K. STEPHENSON 

S' h a n ie the Magic! 



Watch tor Larry's bright bold border designs, When you see his designs on T-shirts, Posters 

BLANK lOURNALSj ADDRESS BOOKS , PUZZLES, DOOR MATS f CALENDARS , SWEATSHIRTS , KITCHEN APRONS, BOXED 
STATIONERY , Gtf££T/NG OTD5, BLANKETS, GIFT BAGS AND MUCH MORE... DID YOU KNOW THESE DESIGNS WERE 
ORIGINATED BY OKLAHOMA ARTIST IaRRY K, STEPHENSON? SOLD WORLDWIDE . 

TO LEARN MORE CALL 1 - 800 - 299 - 1757 . Poster catalog (posters only) $5.00. 



third street 

1 1 J North Third Street 
Ponca City, Oklahoma 74601 


art publishing 

622 East Third Street 
Wichita, Kansas 76202 




CALENDAR 


1-5 The Chalk 
Garden, Pollard 
Theatre, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-2800 
M2 Someone 
Who'll Watch Over 
Me , Pollard 
Theatre, Stage 
Two, Guthrie, 

(405) 282-2800 
7-13 Greater 
Tumi, Red Carpet 
Community 
Theatre, Fdk City, 
(405) 225-1941 

10 Pinocchto, Civic Center, OKC, (405) 
297-2584 

10- 13 Oleanna, Cameron University, 
Lawton, (405) 581-2478 

1 1- 19 Marl Forest, Stone Soup Theatre 
Co., Sooner Theatre, Norman, (405) 
321-9600 

21-23 Evita, Civic Center, OKC, (405) 
297-2584 

25-Dec, 1 7 Murder by Misadventure, 
Carpenter Square Theatre, OKC, (405) 
232-6500 



IOV 5 MISSOURI 

IOV 25 NEBRASKA 


>su 

IOV 12 OKLAHOMA 

RJLSA 

IOV 12 SUU MISSOURI 
STATE 


Basketball 

CAVALRY 

NOV IB 

MEXICO 

DEC 2 

SHREVEPORT 

DEC 3 

PITTSBURGH 

DEC 6 

RAPID CITY 

DEC 9 

OMAHA 

DEC 10 

ROCKFORD 

DEC 23 

OMAHA 

DEC 30 

YAKIMA 

DEC 31 

SIOUX FALLS 

JAN 4 

TRI-CITY 

JAN 11 

RAPID CITY 

JAN 11 

GRAND RAPIDS 

JAN 14 

CHICAGO 

JAN IS 

YAKIMA 

JAN 21 

SHREVEPORT 

JAN 31 

QUAD CITY 


25-Dec 23 4 
Territorial 
Christmas Carol , 
Pollard Theatre, 
Guthrie, (405) 
282-2800 
29-Dec. 18 The 
Sugar Plum Fairy, 
Oklahoma 
Children^ 

Theatre, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, 
(405)948-640 8 

DECEMBER 

1-4 The Merchant 
of Venice, OCU 
Theatre, OKC, 
(405) 521-5227 


2-17 The J 942 USD Christmas Show, 
Tahlequah, (918) 458-1800 
8- 1 1 One Act Play Festival, Heller Theatre, 
Tulsa, (918) 746-5065 


MUSIC & DANCE 

NOVEMBER 

3 Taylorsville Gospel O pry, south of 
Stillwater, (405) 547-2244 
3 The Complete Bach Brandenburgs, Tulsa 
Philharmonic, Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918)747-7445 
4-6 Don Quixote , Tulsa Ballet Theatre, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 J 
5 Anna Maria Alberghetti, Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Lawton, (405) 248-2001 
7-9 Stomp, Tulsa Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-7111 

9 Vince GUI, Natl Cowboy Hall of Fame, 
OKC, (405) 478-2250 

10 Concert with Itzhak Perlman, Tulsa 
Philharmonic, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

11,12 Pops Concert with Dionne Warwick, 
OKC Philharmonic, Civic Center, OKC, 
(405)297-2584 

12 Bluegrass Music Show, Midwest City, 
(405)943-4106 

12 Pops Concert with Peter Nero, Tulsa 
Philharmonic, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

13 A Jazz Informal Concert, SWOSU, 
Weatherford, (405) 774-3063 

13 Riders in the Sky, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 
13 Tchaikovsky Discovers America, OKC 
Philharmonic, Civic Center, OKC, (405) 
297-2584 

17 SNU Concert Band Fall Fling, Cantrell 
Recital Hall, Bethany, (405) 491-6345 

18 Carl Peterson, Celtic Music Series, 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (800) 

864-7111 

19 Masterworks Concert, Tulsa Philhar- 
monic, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 747-7445 

20 Handel's Messiah, WO SC, Alt us, (405) 
477-2000 

26- Dec. 4 The Nutcracker , OU School of 
Ballet, OU, Norman, (405) 325-4101 
27 Concert on Ice with T ulsa Philhar- 
monic, The Forum Tulsa, (918) 747-7473 
27 Yule Feast 8c Revels, OU, Norman, 
(405)325-4101 


JANUARY 

18- 22 Private Lives, OU, Norman, (405) 
325-4101 

19- 28 Someone Who'll Watch Over Me, 
Heller Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 746-5065 

20- 2 8 A rse n ic a n d Old Lace , So o n er 
Theatre, Norman, (405) 321-8091 

22 Anything Goes, NSU, Tahlequah, (918) 
458-2075 

25-Feb. 19 The Lion in Winter, Jewel Box 
Theatre, OKC, (405) 521-1786 

27 -Feb. 1 1 Nu nsense / /: T h e Seco ml 
Coming , Lawton Community Theatre, 
Lawton, (405) 355-1600 


DECEMBER 

1-7 OSU Madrigal Dinner Concert, 
Stillwater, (405) 744-5231 

2,3 Philharmonic Yuletide Festival, Civic 
Center, OKC, (405) 297-2584 

3 Christmas with the Dallas Brass, Lawton, 
(405)248-2001 

4 C ho ra 1 e So c i et y Ch r ist ma s Co nee rt, 
OKC, (405) 491-6345 

4 Christmas with Canterbury, Civic 
Center, OKC, (405) 842-5387 

9 Handel’s Messiah, Tulsa Philharmonic, 
Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

9,10 5N U Ch o ral e C h ri stma s Con cert, 


Bethany, (405) 491-6345 
9-11, 1 6- 18 The Nutcracker , Ballet 
Oklahoma, Civic Center, OKC, (405) 
297-2584 

10 Bluegrass Music Show, Midwest City, 
(405) 943-4106 



Sandro Botticelli's Madonna and Child 
with an Angel, c. 1500. 


THE OTHER 
MADONNA 

TIL NOVEMBER 6 

When Dr. Bob Jones Jr. set out in 
1 950 to collect fine religious paintings 
for his Christian university in South 
Carolina, he was by definition putting 
together one of the finest collections of 
European paintings in the world* (In 
Europe, religious painting was the 
most important form of artistic ex- 
pression until the late 18th century.) 

Oklahomans still have a tew days in 
which to see Botticelli to Tiepolo: Three 
Centuries of Italian Painting— the first 
traveling show of Jones’s collection — 
at Tulsa’s Philbrook Museum 
(Philbrook organized the show, which 
tours nationally in 1995). 

Along with images of saints, altar- 
pieces, and works depicting Biblical 
scenes and figures by such masters as 
Sandro Botticelli, Jacopo Tintoretto, 
and jusepede Ribera, the exhibition is 
a crash course in the development of 
Italian painting from the High Renais- 
sance to the Rococo period. “(The ex- 
hibit covers) every major artistic trend 
from 1 500- 1 750 in most of the major 
cities and the work of most of the ma- 
jor artists,” promises Philbrook cura- 
tor Richard P. Townsend. 2727 S. 
Rockford. (918) 749-794 L 
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^ Harrah's gives away double jackpots everyday - you could win twice as much money when 
you play any eligible slot machine! Double the luck, and double the money. You're not seeing double 
you're winning double! Come in to Harrah's Casino today, and watch your luck double! 

Dockside Gaming 24 Hours A Day - 7 Days A Week, 

’Some restrictions may apply. Jackpots of $500 to $10,000 doubted. 

Know when to stop bffore you start. 1 ™ Gambling problem? Call I -Hflfl-G AMBLER, ©1994 Harrah's Casinos. A Promus Company. 



Harrahs 


GREAT TIME. EVERY TIME: 


\ 








CALENDAR 


HOCKEY 

BLAZERS 

10V 2 

FT WORTH 

JOV 5 

TULSA 

10V 9 

DALLAS 

JOV 12 

TULSA 

JOV 17 

SAN ANTONIO 

JOV 19 

FT WORTH 

)EC 1 

WICHITA 

)EC 4 

MEMPHIS 

)EC 8 

MEMPHIS 

)EC 22 

DALLAS 

>EC 25 

TULSA 

)EC 29 

FT WORTH 

IAN 1 

SAN ANTONIO 

IAN 3 

DALLAS 

IAN 10 

FORT WORTH 

IAN 12 

DALLAS 

IAN 17 

MEMPHIS 

IAN 20 

SAN ANTONIO 

IAN 22 

TULSA 

IAN 27 

DALLAS 


13 Quartet Festival 

6 Concert, UCO, 
Edmond, (405) 
341-2980 

14-24 The 
Nutcracker , Tulsa 
Ballet Theatre, 
Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 596-7111 
17 Santa’s 
Holiday Show- 
case, Tulsa 
Philharmonic, 
Union High 
School, Tulsa, 
(918) 747-7445 

JANUARY 

7 Tom Chapin, 
Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 596-7105 


12 Trio Brioso, Southwest Playhouse, 
Clinton, (405) 323-4683 
19-21 Bluegrass Festival, Sequoyah State 
Park, Wagoner, (405) 273-8578 

20 Celtic Music Series, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (800) 364-711 1 

21 A Winter Concert, Philharmonic 


Orchestra, Lawton, (405) 248-2001 


21 Pops Concert with Burt Bacharach, 
Tulsa Philharmonic, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

22 American Chamber Players, 
Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 
742-4087 


27 Piano Artistry of Floyd Cramer, 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Lawton, 
(405) 248-2001 

28 Masterworks Concert, Tulsa 
Philharmonic, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 


INDIAN EVENTS 

NOVEMBER 

1-18 A Woman’s Work Exhibition, Red 
Earth Indian Center, OKC, (405) 427- 
5228 

1-30 Horse Power: Exhibition & Sale, 
Jacobson House, Norman, (405) 366- 
1667 


DECEMBER 

2-31 Scandinavian/Indian Christmas: 
Show/Sale, Jacobson House, Norman, 
(405) 366-1667 

4 Scandinavian/Indian Christmas: Open 
House, Jacobson House, Norman, 
(405) 366-1667 

17 1995 Native American Art Calendar 
Signing, T ribes Gallery, Norman, 

(405) 329-4442 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

NOVEMBER 

3-5 NSU Rodeo, Alva, (405) 327-1647 

6-19 World Championship Quarter Horse 
Show, State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405)297- 
8938 

11-13 OK Dressage Horse Show, Shawnee, 
(405) 275-7020 

12,13 NCH A Cutting Horse Show, Corn, 
(405) 772-7744 

25,26 Nat’l Finals Steer Roping, Lazy E Arena, 
Guthrie, (800) 234-3393 

28-Dec. 3 Nat’l Reining Horse Futurity 8c 
Sale, State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 297- 
8938 

DECEMBER 

3,4 Wichita Mountains Classic Steer, Heifer 
& Lamb Show, Lawton, (405) 355-3541 

6-10 World Championship Barrel Racing 
Futurity 8c Sale, Fairgrounds, Tulsa, (918) 
744-1113 

15-18 Int’l Finals Rodeo, Myriad, OKC, (405) 
236-5000 

JANUARY 

28 Mountaineer Livestock Show, EOSC, 
Wilburton, (918) 465-2361 

31 Lipizzaner Stallion Show, l.azy E Arena, 

Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

NOVEMBER 

4-6 Fall Festival Arts 8c Crafts Show, 
Stillwater, (405) 377-7797 
4-6 Luisa Fall Arts 8c Crafts Festival, Expo 
Square, Luisa, (918) 744- 1113 
5 Arts 8c Crafts Show, Disney, (918) 435-4953 
5 Christmas Arts 8c Crafts Show, Altus, (405) 
482-0210 

5 OK Square Dance Federation State Festival, 
Myriad, OKC, (405) 329-0905 
5,6 Arts 8c Crafts Show, McAlestcr, (918) 423- 
7429 

11.12 Arts 8c Crafts Festival 8c Food Fair, 
Ardmore, (405) 223-4955 

12 Honey Festival, Erick, (405) 526-3505 
11-13 Illinois River Arts 8c Crafts Festival, 
Tahlequah, (918) 456-551 1 
11-13 Tri-State Arts 8c Crafts Fair, Miami, 
(918)542-9689 

12 Christmas Mall, Buffalo, (405) 735-2252 
12 Art Association Arts 8c Crafts Show, Enid, 
(405) 237-6269 

1 2. 13 Beary Special Arts 8c Crafts Show, 
I^wton, (405) 464-3197 

1 2, 1 3 Thanksgiving 8c Christmas Crafts, 
Durant, (405) 924-7573 
19,20 Christmas Arts 8c Crafts Show 8c Sale, 
Dewey, (918) 333-2361 
19,20 Osage Hills Arts 8c Crafts Show, Sand 
Springs, (918) 245-2248 



Dan Dailey: a twenty-six-time world 
champion cowboy . 

RODEO DEjA VU 

DECEMBER 15-18 

For those who never got over Okla- 
homa City’s loss of the National Finals 
Rodeo to Las Vegas — the International 
Finals Rodeo is shaping up as a pretty 
good substitute. The four-day rodeo is 
structured exactly like its richer counter- 
part, with the top fifteen men and 
women (as judged by their earnings in 
sanctioned rodeos) competing in seven 
events each night — steer wrestling, team 
roping, bull riding, saddle-bronc riding, 
calf roping, barrel racing, and bareback 
bronc riding. It all takes place in the 
NFR’s old venue — downtown’s Myriad 
Convention Center, and beginning this 
year, it will be held in December, the 
week after the NFR. (The IFR’s custom- 
ary January dates conflicted with foot- 
ball play-offs.) 

The purse at the NFR, sponsored by 
the Professional Rodeo Cowboys, is 
about ten times as big as the $225,000 
purse at the 1FR, but that doesn’t mean 
the caliber of the cowboys and cowgirls 
is any less, organizers say. Expected to 
compete at the IFR this year: Dan Dailey 
from Edmond, a twenty-six-time world 
champion; Milton Outhier from 
Weatherford, who broke his sternum 
last year and missed the saddle bronc 
championship by a fraction; and 
Checotah rookie Shawn Johnson, who 
was in front of a five-time world cham- 
pion steer wrestler in late September. 
Tickets to nightly rodeo performances 
are $13.00. (405)297-3000. 

A pancake breakfast and chuckwagon 
cookoff are planned in Stockyards City 
at Agnew and Exchange on Saturday, 
December 17. (405) 235-7267. — BP 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


CALENDAR 


BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

HERITAGE MANOR BED & BREAKFAST 
A country getaway, 35 miles west of Enid. 
(405) 463-2563 or (405) 463-2566. 

PURE OKLAHOMA HOSPITALITY 
'Hie Bed & Breakfasts of Oklahoma, 
inspected & approved. Call 800-676-5522 for 
information and statewide brochure. 
Oklahoma Bed & Breakfast Association. 


GIFTS 

IRON BRIGADE PEWTER 
MINIATURES 

2121 W. Shawnee, Muskogee, OK 74401. 
Catalog $3. 

OKLAHOMA STATE FIAGS 
Outdoor Flag, 3' x 5', 100% nylon, $37.50. 
Miniature Desk Flag, 4" x 6", anco-dyed in 
brilliant colors, with black base, $2.95. C2all 
I -800-777- 1 793, ext. 74. 

OKLAHOMA TODAY BOUND VOLUMES 
Hardback edition containing all six issues 
from 1993. $29.95 plus shipping and tax. 

To order call ( 800)777- 1 793, ext. 74. 

OKLAHOMA TODAY SLIP CASES 
Add years to the life of your Oklahoma 
Today back issues with these sturdy black 
cases made of reinforced cardboard with a 
handsome matte cover and Oklahoma 
Todays logo gold-stamped on the spine. 
Holds 12 issues. $1 1 including shipping and 
handling. Call 1 -800-777- 1 793, ext. 74. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

WANTED: AMATEUR ASTRONOMERS 
Discover the beauty of Oklahoma’s night 
sky. Oklahoma City Astronomy Club. 
(405)424-5545. 


REAL ESTATE 

CONTIGUOUS LOTS FOR LEASE near 
downtown Oklahoma City and Capitol 
building. Available for commercial or 
residential use. Creative proposals welcome. 
Write: M.J. Magar, 1636 E. St. L.ouis Ave., 
Las Vegas, NV 89104. 


OKLAHOMA 

TOW 

OKLAHOMA TODAY CLASSIFIEDS 

P.O. Box 53384 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152 


Phone in or fax us your classified. 
Phone: (405) 521-2496/(800) 777-1793 
Fax:(405)521-3992 


20-Dec. 14 Multigraphis Christmas Sale, 
Stillwater, (405) 747-8084 
25,26 OK Mennonite Relief Sale, Fairvicw, 
(405) 343-2462 

26 FFA Mothers Craft Show, Tuttle, (405) 
381-4600 

26-Dec. 12 The Santa House, Tulsa, (918) 
299-7250 

DECEMBER 

3 Arts & Crafts Show & Sale, Pawhuska, 
(918)287-2270 

3 Christmas Arts & Crafts Show, Disney, 
(918) 435-4953 

3 Christmas Honey Festival, Downtown, 
Minco, (405) 352-4377 
3 St. Andrew’s Arts & Crafts Sale, 
Stillwater, (405) 372-3357 
3 Stillwater Medical Center Crafts Sale, 
Stillwater, (405) 372-1480 
3,4 Granny’s Arts 8c Crafts Festival, 
Cheyenne, (405) 497-3354 
3,4 Three Rivers Arts 8c Crafts Show, 
Claremore, (918) 341-4527 
9,10 Christmas Festival, Downtown, 
Shattuck, (405) 938-2818 
10 The Christmas Village, Bixby, (918) 
369-9622 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

NOVEMBER 

4 Taste Upon a Star: Wine Tasting Benefit, 
Kirkpatrick Planetarium, Omniplex, 
OKC, (405) 424-5545 

4-6 Antique Auto Fall Swap Meet, 
Chickasha, (405) 224-6552 

4-6 Int’l Antique Show, Expo Square, 

Tulsa, (918) 744-1 113 

4-6 Roadrunner RV Rally, Shawnee, (405) 
275-7020 

4-6 Storytelling Workshops, Stage Center, 
OKC, (405) 236-1426 

4-6 Will Rogers Days, Claremore, (918) 
341-2818 

6 Heritage Home Tour, Edmond, (405) 
341-5492 

1 1 Veterans’ Day Ceremony, OKC, (405) 
424-5313 

1 1 Veterans’ Day Parade, Sulphur, (405) 
622-2824 

11,12 Old Fashioned Holiday, Moore, 

(405) 799-0773 

11-13 Homecoming Weekend, SNU, 
Bethany, (405)491-6312 

12 Fly-In 8c Air Show, Fairview, (405) 227- 
3788 

12 Teddy Bear Convention, lenks, (918) 
299-5416 

15,16 Statehood Day Ceremonies, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-1889 

17-19 Holiday Open House, lenks, (918) 
298-4717 

17-20 Holiday Mart, Expo Square, Tulsa, 
(918) 745-9999 

19 Festival of Joy, Norman, (405) 321-7500 


20 Christmas 
Open House 8c 
Stroll, Duncan, 
(405) 252-8696 

23- Dec. 31 Zoo 
Lights!, OKC 
Zoo, OKC, 

(405) 424-3344 

24 Lights On 
Ceremony, 

Utica Square, 
Tulsa, (918) 
742-5531 

24- 27 BMX Grand 
Nationals, 
Myriad, OKC, 
(405) 236-5000 



rm 

NOV 2*6 

REMINGTO 

NOV 2-6 

BLUE RIBB( 

NOV 9-13 

REMINGTO 

NOV 9-13 

BLUE RIBBC 

NOV 16-20 

REMINGTO 

NOV 16-20 

BLUE RIBBC 

NOV 24-27 

BLUE RIBBC 

NOV 25-27 

REMINGTOI 

NOV 30 

REMINGTO! 

NOV 30 

BLUE RIBBC 

DEC 1-4 

REMINGTOI 

DEC 1-4 

BLUE RIBBC 

DEC 9-11 

BLUE RIBBC 

JAN 21,22 

BLUE RIBBC 

JAN 28,29 

BLUE RIBBC 


24-Dec. 24 Village 

Holiday Decorating Contest, Pawhuska, 
(918) 287-1208 


24-Dec. 31 Festival of Light, Shanoan 
Springs Park, Chickasha, (405) 224-0798 
24-Dec. 31 Crystal Nights Crystal Lights, 
Myriad Botanical Gardens, OKC, (405) 
297-3995 


25 Christmas Grand Lighting Ceremony, 
Alva, (405) 327-1647 

25 Christmas Lighting Ceremony, Cordell, 
(405) 832-3538 

25 Christmas Parade, Lawton, (405) 355- 
3541 


25-Dec. 23 Territorial Christmas Celebra- 
tion, Guthrie, (405) 282-1947 

25-Dec. 3 1 Fantasy Land of Lights, 
Bartlesville, (918) 336-8708 

25-Dec. 31 Tree Fest Christmas Celebra- 
tion, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 
427-5461 

25-Jan. 1 Garden of Lights Festival, Flonor 
Heights Park, Muskogee, (918) 684-6302 

26 Christmas 
Festival of 
Lights, Pawnee, 

(918) 762-2108 

28 Lighting of the 
Christmas 
Lights, 

Blanchard, 

(405) 485-9392 

29 Festival of the 
Lights Christ- 
mas, Clinton, 

(405) 323-2222 

29 Community 
Tree Lighting, 

Poteau, (918) 

647-9178 

DECEMBER 

1 Tree Lighting Festival, Spiro, (918) 962- 
3816 


Basketball 

ou 


NOV 10 

CONOCO Oil 

NOV 19 

POLISH NAT 


SELECT 

NOV 26 

COPPIN STA 

NOV 30 

CALIF-IRVIN 

DEC 3 

NE LOUISIAI 

DEC 10 

NICHOLLS S 

DEC 17 

JACKSON SI 

DEC 19 

MOUNT ST 


MARY'S 

JAN 14 

COLORADO 

JAN 18 

ORAL 


ROBERTS 

JAN 21 

TEXAS 

JAN 28 

NEBRASKA 


1 Festival of Lights, Downtown, Stillwater, 
(405)624-2921 

1 Lighted Christmas Parade, Downtown, 
Pryor, (918) 825-0157 
1-25 Christmas in the Park, Roman Nose 
Resort, Watonga, (405) 623-7281 
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DINING GUIDE 


OKLAHOMA 


EASTERN 


ANTLERS 

High Street Pizza 216 N. 1 ligh, 405/298- 
5511. Wonderful food made from scratch 
right here in the restaurant; pizza, pasta, 
salad bar, sandwiches, whole wheat bread, 
soups, cheesecake and weekly specials. We 
have been in business 1 1 years and have a 
large redwood deck for open-air dining. 
From the Indian Nation Turnpike exit 
Antlers and go 2 blocks north of the 
stoplight. M-Th II a.m.-9p.m. F-Sa II 
a.m.- 1 1 p.m. Su 3-9 p.m. LD $/$$ No 
credit cards accepted. 


EUFAULA 

Colours SH-50 in Fountainhead Resort 
Hotel on the shores of Lake Eutaula, 918/ 
689-9 1 73. A memorable dining experience, 
great food, relaxed atmosphere and an 
unbelievable view' of Like Eufaula. The 
Friday Night Seafood Buffet is a sumptuous 
Fountainhead tradition featuring crab legs, 
peel-n-cal shrimp, frog legs, catfish, 
scallops, fried shrimp, a 50-item salad bar 
and more. On Sundays you can enjoy 
Fountainhead’s Spectacular Sunday Buffet, 
an “all -you -can -eat” full meal buffet for the 
whole family. Su-Th 7 a.m.-9 p.m. F-Sa 7 
a.m.- 10 p.m. B.L.P S$ AE/CB/DC/DS/ 
MC/V 


MCALESTER 

Trolley’s Restaurant & Bar 21 E. Monroe, 
918/423-2446. Trolley's Steak and Seafood 
Restaurant is famous for Cajun-style 
cooking and is located in an 1896 building 
next to the Oklahoma Trolley Car 
Museum. All breads sauces dressings and 
desserts are homemade from old New 
Orleans recipes. Southeastern Oklahoma's 
oiliest steak and seafood restaurant, it is 
Trolley's pledge to bring you quality food 
and service at its best in a relaxed and 
unique atmosphere. Trolley’s is dedicated 
to tine dining Su-Sa5p.m.-? 1) $$ AE/ 

cB/rxms/MC/v 


TULSA 

Avalon Steakhouse 6304 S. 57 West Ave., 

9 1 8/446-9917. Steaks have been our 
specialty since 1965. Sizzling and succulent 
steaks are grilled before your eyes. Our 
menu also includes seafood, lobster tails, 
pork and chicken. Our atmosphere is 
casual with a casual dress code. We are a 
niche in time, a Tulsa tradition at its best. 
T-Th 5- 10:30 p.m. F-Sa 5 p.m.- 12:30 a.m. 
i) $$/$$$ AE/PC/ns/Mcyv 

Jamil’s 2833 E. 5 1st, 918/742-9097. 
Established in 1945, wc feature thick 
hickory-grilled steaks, large lobster tails and 
Lebanese hors d ’oeuvres. Dress is casual. 
Su-Sa 5 p.m.- 12: 15 a.m. D S$ AF7CB/PC/ 
PS/MC/V 

Warren Puck Club 6 1 10 S. Yale, 918/495- 
1000. The Warren I >uck ( Hub has been 



B Breakfast 
BR Brunch 
L Lunch 
P Pinner 
$ Inexpensive 

(under $6/person) 
$$ Moderate 

($6-$12/person) 


$$$ Expensive 

(over SI 2/person) 
AE American Express 
CB Carte Blanche 
PC Diners Club 
MC MasterCard 
V Visa 
PS Discover 


This is a list of paid advertisements by the restaurants, not editorial 
reviews by Oklahoma Today. The directory lists restaurants from across 
the state: everything from barbecue joints to steak houses. For your 
convenience, they have been divided into three regions: western, central 
and eastern Oklahoma, with cities and restaurants in alphabetical order. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


awarded Oklahoma’s only 4 Diamond 
restaurant rating by AAA. Unrated in the 
Doubletree Hotel at Warren Place at 61st 
and Yale, our restaurant serves blackened 
tenderloin, rotisserie duck, shrimp and 
scallops, an incredible appetizer sampler 
buffet and a tempting array of desserts. M- 
Sa 1 1 a.m.-2 p.m. 4- 1 1 p.m. UP $$$ AE / 
CB/PC/PS/MC./V 

CENTRAL 


ENID 

Garfidd Grill 2101 W. Owen K. Garriolt 
Rd., 405/234 -1031. Serving Enid since 1971. 
We arc a casual, family-atmosphere, full- 
service restaurant dedicated to quality food 
and service. We offer a full menu including 
gnat hamburgers sandwiches, salads, pasta, 
steaks and Mexican favorites. Catering services 
an* also available. Kasy travd access on US-4 1 2. 
Su-Sa 1 1 am- 10 p.m. UP $/$$ AFVMC/V 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

Grateful Bean Cafe N. Walker & 1 0th St„ 
405/236-3503. Unrated in the historic 
Kaiser’s Ice Cream Parlour building, the 
Grateful Bean C^afe serves primarily organic 
vegetarian and Ivan dishes and chicken for 
meat lovers. live music Fridays until 
midnight and pivtry readings on Thursday 
evenings. Desserts include ice cream, fresh - 


baked apple pie and cookies. The cafe is 
operated by the Oklahoma Bean Project, 
Inc., a non-profit corporation. M-Th 1 1 
a.m.-8p.m. F 11 a.m.- midnight. UP $/S$ 
PS/MC/V 

The landing 3701 E. Reno, just 4 minutes 
east of downtown, 405/672-4949. Discover 
this lush tropical hideaway with two 
beaut ifril lakes, a rock garden waterfall, a 
meandering creek that winds its way 
through acres of manicured green grass, 
and many levels of terraced patios. Pine on 
the upper patio overlooking the fishing 
lake. Pine and dance to the music of Ted 
Cash Thursdays through Saturdays. Lval 
jazz artists play waterside Tuesday nights. 
Featuring extensive menu of seafood, 
certified Angus steaks, chicken, pasta, 
salads, and homemade chowder and 
gumbo. Catering for parties of all sizes. Su 
Brunch 1 1 a.m.-3 p.m. T-Th 1 1 a.m.-!0 
p.m. F-Sa 1 1 a.m.- 1 1 p.m. BR.Lff) $$/$$$ 
AE/DC/V/MC/DS 

Sleepy Hollow 1 101 NE 50th & Kelly, 405/ 
424-1614. The legend in chicken & steaks, 
l or five decades serving Oklahomans. Pure 
Southern hospitality in an old rustic 
country setting Noted for our pan-fried 
chicken, certified Angus beef, seafood, 
baby-back ribs and freshwater catfish. 
Family-style dining Valet parking Catering 
parties for all sizes. Home delivery. Su 
Brunch 10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. Lunch II a.m.-2 
p.m. M-F Dinner 5-10 p.m. M-Su. BR.LP 
$$ AE/PS/MC/V 


PONCA CITY 

Derricks 1 20 S. Third St., 405/765-5699. 
Ixvated in the Rose Stone Inn, Derricks 
features elegant country dining, and 
updated pioneer and immigrant cooking 
for modem lifestyles. Specialties include 
made-fresh salads, country ham and 
brisket, freshwater seafood, Scandinavian 
pastries, Roman pasta, gourmet 
sandwiches, and Oklahoma barbecue and 
steaks. The lunch buffet, renowned for its 
fast healthy cuisine, has become a popular 
downtown gathering spot for luncheons 
and working lunches. Catering and 
conference rooms available for groups of 
six to sixty. Elegant dining at a not-so- 
elegant price. Su-Sa 6 a.m.-2 p.m. with 
dinner bv special reservation only. Casual 
dress. B,L $/$$ AE/V/MC/DS/DC/CB 


STILLWATER 

The Hideaway 230 South K noblock on 
Campus Comer, 405/372-4777. 'Hie 
Hideaway has been an Oklahoma tradition 
since 1957. In a casual and comfortable 
atmosphere, our legendary pizza has been 
enjoyed by millions of dedicated 
customers. What started as Stillwater’s first 
and only pizza restaurant has grown into a 
legend that offers not only pizza, but also 
outstanding fcttucini alfredo, spaghetti, 
lasagna, sandwiches, salads, and most of all, 
service. Let our outstanding service prove 
to you the reason why we are an Oklahoma 
tradition that has been the focus of 
countless television, newspaper, and 
magazine articles. The hideaway offers 
dine- in, pick-up, and delivery services. Wc 
also ship our pizzas nationwide. Su-M 1 1 
a.m.-10p.m.T-Sa 1 1 a.m.-ll p.m. UPS 
AE/DC/DS/MC/V 

WESTERN 


ALTUS 

Val’s It’s About Time Restaurant and Pub 
800 N. Main. 405/482-4580. A “Back to the 
Future” experience, with decor consisting of 
marvelous antiques and twentieth-century 
memorabilia. Paralleling the eclectic decor, 
the menu offers a variety of selections 
including steak, barbecue, salmon, halibut 
and Mexican. Great appetizers! Featured on 
“Discover Oklahoma,” it’s truly a down- 
home experience and a trip worth taking 
M-Th 1 1 a.m.-10 p.m. F-Sa 1 1 a.m.- 1 1 p.m. 
UP S/$S AE/CB/PC/DS/MC/V 


ERICK 

Cal’s Country Cooking 1-40 exit 7, 405/ 
526-3239. Cal’s has had the same chefs 
since 1946. Third-generation Rogers family 
chefs now operate this popular restaurant. 
We feature old-time country cooking 
including homemade- from -scratch bread, 
cinnamon rolLs, pies, cakes, real country 
breakfasts, plate lunches, sandwiches, 
dinners and a large salad bar. Su-Sa 6 
a.m.-9 p.m. B,L,P $ No credit cards 
accepted. 



CALENDAR 


1-31 Christmas in the 
Park, Altus, (405)481- 
2265 

1- 31 Trim-a-Tree 8c 
Light Up the Square, 
Enterprise Square, OKC, 
(405)425-5030 

2- 4 Living Christmas 
Pageant, Edmond, (405) 
341-3606 

2,9,10,16,17 Wassail 
Hours, State Capita! 
Publishing Museum, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-1889 
3 Christmas Parade, 
Aline, (405)463-2441 
3 Christmas Parade, 
Anadarko, (405) 247- 
6651 

3 Christmas Parade, 
Broken Bow (405) 584- 
3393 

3 Christmas Parade, Checotah, (918) 473- 
2070 

3 Christmas Parade, Eufaula, (918) 689- 
2791 

3 Christmas Parade, Hugo, (405) 326-751 1 

3 Christmas Parade, Madill, (405) 795- 
2431 

3 Christmas Parade, Mann ford, (918) 865- 
2000 

3 Christmas Parade, Marlow, (405) 658- 
2212 

3 Christmas Parade, Miami, (918) 542- 
4481 

3 Christmas Parade, Muskogee, (918) 684- 
2815 

3 Christmas Parade, Nowata, (918) 273- 
2301 

3 Christmas Parade, Pawhuska, (918) 287- 
1208 

3 Christmas Parade, Pawnee, (918) 762- 
2108 

3 Christmas Parade, Sapulpa, (918) 224- 
0170 

3 Christmas Parade, Sligler, (918) 967-8681 

3 Christmas Parade, Sulphur, (918) 622- 
2824 


HOCKEY 


OILERS 

NOV 1 DALLAS 
NOV 4 WICHITA 
NOV 6 SAN ANTONIO 
NOV 11 OKC 
NOV 22 DALLAS 

DEC 2 WICHITA 
DEC 8 FT WORTH 
DEC 16 MEMPHIS 
DEC 17 OKC 
DEC 22 FT WORTH 
DEC 2B WICHITA 
DEC 30 FT WORTH 

JAN 6 OKC 
JAN 7 MEMPHIS 
JAN 10 DALLAS 
JAN 12 WICHITA 
JAN 28 MEMPHIS 


3 Christmas Craft Show, Alva, (405) 327- 
1647 

3 Hometown Christmas, Mangum, (405) 


Basketball 


osu 

NOV 16 SPIRIT EXPRESS 
NOV 19 SAMARA 
NOV 30 SO METHODIST 

DEC 7 TULSA 
DEC 10 NW MISSOURI 
ST 

DEC 17 TX-PAN 

AMERICAN 

JAN 2 ANCHORAGE 
JAN 16 OKLAHOMA 
JAN 22 MISSOURI 


782-5121 

3 Christmas Extrava- 
ganza, Pensacola Dam, 
Langley, (918) 782-3449 

3-24 Winter Wonder- 
land Light Tour, 
Sulphur, (405)622-2824 
3-31 Christmas 
Fantasy-land, Turner 
Falls Park, Davis, (405) 
369-2402 

3- Jan, l Christmas in 
the Park, City Park, Elk 
City, (405) 225-3270 
3,4 An Old Fashioned 
Christmas, McAIester, 


(918) 423-2932 
3,4 Christmas Home Tour, 

Muskogee, (918) 683- 
6600 

4 Holiday Homes Tour, 

Checotah, (9)8) 473- 
2070 

4 Cascia Hall Christmas 
Walk, Utica Square, 

Tulsa, (918) 742-7373 

5- 16 Christmas Creations, 

Fine Arts Institute, 

Edmond, (405) 340-4481 

8 Christmas Parade, 

Durant, (405) 924-0848 
8 Christmas Parade, 

Wilburton, £918) 465- 
2759 

10 Christmas Parade, 

Norman, (405) 329-5108 
10 Christmas Parade, 

Poteau, (918) 647-9178 
10 Christmas Parade, 

Talihina, (918) 567-3434 
10 Christmas Parade of 
lights. Downtown, Tulsa, 

(918) 583-2617 
1 7 Santa Claus Day, 

Buffalo, (405) 735-2720 

24 Firing of the Christmas 
Guns, Yukon, (405) 354- 
3567 

25 First Baptist Church 
Christmas Dinner, 

Frederick, (405) 335-2166 

25 Red Andrews Christmas 
Dinner, OKC, (405) 843- 
5929 

28- Jan. 22 Christmas Tree Recycling, 
Sequoyah State Park, (918) 772-2108 
31 Cowboy New Year's Eve, Alien Ranch, 
Bixby, (918) 366-3010 

31 Opening Night, Downtown, OKC, (405) 
236-1426 

31 New Year’s Eve Celebration, Downtown, 
Pawnee, (918)762-2108 

JANUARY 

3-7 Shrine Classic Basketball Tournament, 

M uskogee, (918) 682 - 9 1 3 1 
6,7 All-College Basketball Tournament, 
Myriad, OKC, (405) 236-5000 

6- 8 Eagle Watch, Arcadia Lake, Edmond, 

(405) 396-8122 

1 4, 21 Bald Eagle Tours, Sequoyah State Park, 
(918) 772-2108 

20-22 OKC Home & Garden Show, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (2 14) 929-4848 
27-29, Feb. 3-5 Winter Boat Show, OKC, 
(405) 329-5550 

RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

NOVEMBER 

12 A Walk at the Wilds, El Reno, (405) 843- 


5731 

1 2, 13, 19 Wilderness Hike, 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge, Lawton, (405) 429- 
3222 

19 Homes Peak Guided 
Walk, Tulsa, (918)492-6577 
24 Pioneer Woman Run, 

Ponca City, (405) 767-3545 

DECEMBER 

10-18 In Search of Eagles 
Hike, Wichita Mountain 
Wildlife Refuge, Lawton, 

(405) 429-3222 
17 Christmas Lights Guided 
Walk Tour, OKC* (405) 946- 
4817 

LIVING HISTORY 

NOVEMBER 

4-6 Three Forks Rendez- 
vous, Sequoyah State Park, 
Wagoner, (918) 772-2108 
5,6 Fall Encampment, Red 
River Trading Post, Lawton, 
(405) 581-3460 

1 1 1848 Candlelight Tour, 
Fort Washita, (405) 924-6502 

1 2 Ladies Camp of Instruc- 
tion, Fort Gibson, (918) 478- 
2669 

19 1st & 1 0th Kansas 
Muster, Fort Gibson, (918) 
478-2669 

DECEMBER 

3 Pioneer Christmas Celebration at Sod 
House, Aline, (405) 463-2441 
9,10 1848 Candlelight Tour, Fort Gibson, 
(918) 478-2669 

JANUARY 

7 U.S. Marshals Lecture with Jim Hamilton, 
Chisholm Trail Museum, Kingfisher, 

(405) 375-5176 


Dates and times cun change without notice; 
please confirm before attending any event The 
calendar is a free sendee published on a space- 
available basis. To be considered, please mail a 
concise notice of the event (a separate page for 
each event) that includes date , time , place, 
address, and a contact telephone number , 
Notices must arrive at Oklahoma Today three 
calendar months prior to publication (i.e. 
April- May 1995 events are due January l ). 
Send to: Entertainment Calendar , Oklahoma 
Today, RO. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK 
73152 or fax: (405) 521-3992. Questions? Call 
(405) 521-2496; vve cannot, however, take 
listings over the telephone. 
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Vienna Choir Boys. 

THE SOUND 
OF BOYS 

FEBRUARY 17 

They have the 
voices of angels, and 
they'll descend on 
the Bartlesville Com- 
munity Center in 
February for one 
night (it will be a re- 
turn engagement for 
the Vienna Choir 
Boys). The concert is 
part of the new ex- 
tended season of OK 
Mozart, which stages 
an eleven-day music 
festival in B-villc 
each June. Tickets 
went on sale in Octo- 
ber and are $ 1 5-22 
(students get a $4 
discount). ( 918) 336- 
9800. 
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Lookin’ to Pack a lot Of 
Fun Into a Short Ride? 



w, major attractions like the National Cowboy Hall of Fame and a full 
schedule of rodeo and equestrian events, you already knew you'd find a little of the West 
in Oklahoma City. But maybe you didn't know you'd also find a whole passel of other fun things 
to see and do. like Bricktown. Oklahoma City's lively, downtown entertainment district, the Air 
Space Museum. Myriad Gardens and world-class horse racing at Remington Park. 

So saddle up and hold on tight for one fun ride! Amxr T'Itt/^tt'x r\/\r\l 

Okay, Buckaroo/ 

It’s in OklahomaCity. 


Wx&eta -J IN OKLAHOMA CITY. CALL OR WRITE THE OKLAHOMA CITY CONVENTION AND VISITORS BUREAU, 123 PARK AVENUE, OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73102, 1-800-22S-5652. 
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w stood there and gazed at the misty wooded hills rising 
silently above the water. Listened to the steady murmur of the 
streatn spilling over worn rocks. Felt the cool , clean morning air. 

The moment was pure Oklahoma. 

And nearby was a marvel even more true to Oklahoma. An 
underground pipeline for Oklahoma Natural Gas. Unseen and 
unheard as the water gently rippled to the river's edge, nature’s 
perfect energy source was being delivered to more than 700,000 
Oklahoma households. 

Only natural gas combines energy efficiency, low cost and 
environmental friendliness in one fuel. Somehow, it’s only fitting 
that a fuel so kind to the earth should come from the earth. And 
it’s our good fortune that this abundant fuel is destined to play 
a key role in the future growth of our state’s economy. 

Like the lakes, like the prairie, like the mountains, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas is pure Oklahoma. 


-= Oklahoma 
= Natural 
-===" Gas 


